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Editorial 


TAKE CARE OF THAT CAR! 


pom time you see a big army truck—or even a “jeep”— 
rumbling through the streets, you can say to yourself: 
“There go our tires!” 

Say it proudly and say it willingly. For it is part of the 
contribution which you and your family can make to Uncle 
Sam, fighting for the lives and freedom of all of us. 

Every ounce of rubber you can save helps. Every machine 
that moves needs rubber—not just tanks and trucks and cars, 
but gun. mounts, planes, and ships. One battleship uses 
enough rubber to make 10,345 tires. 

Today millions of motorists are driving on the last set of 
new tires they may be able to buy for the duration. And 
perhaps the last car. Many families may have to put their 
cars in storage. All of us will have to depend on used and 
recapped tires. 

This is not much of a sacrifice. We'll have to cut out aim- 
less joy rides. We'll have to walk to school, to the movies, 
to the store, instead of hopping in the family jaloppy. And a 
little walking won’t hurt us. It may even improve gur health 
and our dispositions! 


It puts a special challenge up to young people. In a cer- - 


tain eastern city of 65,000 population, the Board of Educa- 
tion recently conducted a survey. Out of 917 high school 
students who were interviewed, it was found that 75 per cent 
of the families represented owned cars; 94 per cent of these 
students either drive already or expect to drive soon; 57 per 
cent of them had been in auto accidents, and 66 students 
had actually been at the wheel at the time of the accidents. 
That is 66 too many. High school boys and girls have a dis- 
gracefully high record for death, injury, and accident rates. 

Now you have a new motive for driving carefully. Not 
only must you think more seriously about safety, but you 
must think of your country. 

The Ford Motor Company, through its Ford Good Drivers’ 
League, General Motors, through its Soap Box Derby, and 
other automobile manufacturers, have done fine work in 
interesting young people in safety and knowledge of car 
construction. But now their resources have been converted 
almost overnight to war production and they have discon- 
tinued these services for the duration of the war. 

When you take the whee] now, avoid driving over 40 
miles an hour, because high speeds put excessive wear on 
tires and engines. Don’t take corners at high speed. Never 
slam on the brakes—except to avoid an accident. Start gently 
and don’t spin your wheels—it grinds off a film of rubber 
every time. Shift your'tires in regular rotation, front to back, 
and left to right, every 500 miles. It keeps the wear on the 
tires even all around. For the same reason, have your wheel 
alignment checked regularly. 

If you use your car only for truly essential purposes, if 
you give your car these little extra measures of care and 
service, you will have a good chance of its holding up for 
you through the emergency. And, multiplied 5,000,000 
times, that spirit will win the war! 






























Press Association pnoto 


John Gillespie Magee receiving his wings. 


Pasi GILLESPIE MAGEE had an important decision 

to make. Yale had awarded him a scholarship, a gen- 
erous one, for he had taken highest honors in the entrance 
examinations. But there was also something else he wanted 
to do. He was itching to get into the fight for the civilization 
he believed in. 

Son of an English mother and an American father, John 
was a citizen of the U. S. A. He attended the famous Rugby 
School in neon returning home in the fall of 1939 to 
enter Avon Old Farm, a boys’ school near Hartford, Conn. 

The day John graduated from Avon the news from 
Europe was worse than ever. The German army that day 
reached the channel port of Boulogne. Denmark, Norway, 
Holland, and Belgium were overrun. 

Should he turn now to join the fight for freedom? Dr. 
Seymour, president of Yale, told John that the scholarship 
was his at any time he wanted to use it. 

Eight months after he joined the Royal Canadian Air 
Force, John was killed in action over the British Isles. A 
sonnet he had written to his parents came to the attention 
of Archibald MacLejsh, of the Library of Congress. Mac- 
Leish ranks the poem among the masterpieces of war 
literature. We reprint it below. 


HIGH FLIGHT 


Oh, I have slipped the surly bonds of earth, 

And danced the skies on laughter-silvered wings: 
Sunward I’ve climbed and joined the tumbling mirth 
Of sun-split clouds—and done a hundred things 

You have not dreamed of—wheeled and soared and swung 
High in the sunlit silence. Hov’ring there, 

I've chased the shouting wind along and flung 

My eager craft through footless halls of air. 

Up, up the long delirious, burning blue 

I've topped the wind-swept heights — easy grace, 
Where never lark, or even ea 

And, while with silent, lifting mind Ty ve trod 
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Japanese Pincers 
Reach Out for Java 


The Japanese are squeezing Java. 


The Netherlands East Indies headquar-» 


ters of the United Nations is being as- 
saulted from two sides. Japanese forces 
have seized Palembang, Sumatran oil 
center, to the west of Java. They are 
attacking a small pop of islands to 
the east. They are already established in 
Borneo. 

Strategy After Singapore. Java is the 
next objective of the Japanese. The rich 
and strategic Netherlands Indies would 
be a big haul for the Japanese. And un- 
til they hold Java they do not hold the 
Netherlands Indies. The fall of Java 
would open the way for the Japanese 
to the northern coast of Australia. It 
would clear the path into the Indian 
Ocean for the Japanese navy. 

Every base that the United Nations 
can hold in the Pacific wili be useful 
when the offensive starts against the 
Japanese. But Java’s chief present im- 
portance is that it prevents a complete 
break-through by the Japanese into the 
Indian Ocean. 

Such a break-through might enable 
the Germans and Japanese to join 
hands, if Hitler should succeed in driv- 
ing east to meet his Oriental ally. This 
would smash the Anglo-American block- 
ade of Germany. It would put the raw 
materials of the Near Far East 
within reach of Hitler. It would give 
Japan access to German factories. 

Tropical -Keystone. Most of the 
Southwestern Pacific islands captured 
by the Japanese thus far have been 
comparatively wild and unsettled. Java 
is one of the most thickly populated 
spots in the world. Its area of 51,000 
square miles (about as large as Ala- 
bama) supports some 42 million people 
(about 820 to the square mile). 

Java is one of the richest of the rich 
Indies isles. Ninety per cent of the” 
world’s quinine comes from Java. It ex- 
ports more tea than either China or 
Japan. Surabaya, where the naval base 

located, is one of the great sugar ports 
of the world. Coffee, tobacco and rub- 
ber are other Javanese products. There 
soil in Java. But it is inferior in quality 
to the rich product of Sumatra. r a f 
ran oil fields and refineries were de- 
stoyed by the Dutch to keep them out 





of Japanese hands. 
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Map by H. C. Detje. Copyright 1942 by the Newspaper PM. 


Java, richest Netherlands East Indies island, is shown in grip of Japanese pincers. 
Source of rubber, oil, coffee, tobacco, and 90% of world’s quinine, Java is key- 
stone of East Indies defense. Until it is taken, Japanese do not hold East Indies. 


French Scapegoats 
On Trial in Riom 


The great French 
has opened before the Supreme Court 
of Justice at Riom. It is expected to last 
at least four months. More than 400 
witnesses have been summoned. 

Background of the Trial. When a na- 
tion suffers a great military disaster it 
is only natural to look for someone to 


blame. That happened after the fall of 


France. - 

The Pétain government arrested many 
of the leaders of the republic. 

At first the government planned a 
large-scale trial which would go into 
the whole question of who was respon- 
sible for the war. But the war guilt issue 
proved too complicated. The scope of 
the trial was reduced to an inquiry into 
the reasons why France collapsed. 

Preparations went on for a year and 
a half. Still there was no trial. Now that 
it has actually begun, the issue has been 
narrowed still further. The court is in- 
vestigating only the reasons for France’s 
unpreparedness in 1939. Six republican 





leaders have been selected to stand 
trial in-a small provincial courtroom. 
The Defendants. (1) Edouard Dal- 
adier, premier at the beginning of the 
was and war minister in several earlier 
cabinets. (2) General Maurice Gustave 
Gamelin, Allied supreme commander 
until the evacuation of Dunkerque. (3) 
Léon Blum, former Popular Front 
leader and France’s first and only So- 
cialist premier. (4) Guy La Chambre, 
air minister under Daladier. (5). Pierre 
Cot, Blum’s air minister, who is now in 
the United States and will be tried by 
default. (6) Pierre Jacomet, general 
secretary of Daladier’s war ministry. 
The Procedure. This trial is not be- 
ing conducted as one would be in the 
United States. There are seven judges 
and three substitute judges, but no 
jury. The judges are the same men who 
conducted preliminary examinations of 
witnesses. The court can make its own~ 
rules as it goes along, 
The important thing to remember 
about the Riom trial is that its chief 
purpose is not to condemn individuals. 
The Pétain government is trying to use 
it to prove that the democratic system 
in France was corrupt and inefficient. 





More MARCH OF EVENTS on next page 
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Churchill Shuffles — 
Britain's Cabinet 


Prime Minister Winston Churchill 
has shaken up and cut down his War 
Cabinet. Two of the men dropped’ were 
Sir Kingsley Wood, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer,, and Arthur Greenwood, 
Minister without Portfolio. : 

Sir Stafford Cripps was made Lord 
Privy Seal and Leader of the House of 
Commons. Clement Atlee will serve as 
Dominions Secretary and Deputy Prime 
Minister. Captain Oliver Lyttleton was 
named Minister of State with general 
supervision over production. 

Lord Beaverbrook, who has been in 
charge of production, will come to the 
United States to work on pooling of 
the resources of the United Nations. 

Among the other ministers eased out 
were Captain David Margesson, War 
Secretary; and Colonel J. T. C. Moore- 
Brabazon. 

Other new appointments were Sir 
John Grigg as War Secretary, and Vis- 
count Wolmer as Minister of Economic 
Warfare. The appointment of Sir James 
was widely hailed. He had been a civil 
servant for 29 years. This is the first 
time that a civil servant has received a 
Cabinet appointment to head his own 
department. The new War Seéretary 
doesn’t care whose toes he steps on in 
his insistence upon efficiency. He is 
known as “the toughest man in the civil 
service. 

Why Was the Cabinet Shaken Up? 
Mr. Churchill made the changes in re- 
sponse to wide-spread criticism in Eng- 
land. There is no question about the 
popularity of the Prime Minister him- 
self. But many Englishmen felt that his 
government was inefficiently organized. 

What Do the Changes Mean? They 
should increase the efficiency of the 
government. (1) The War Cabinet will 
be smaller and more streamlined, (2) 
Most of its members will not have to 
run government departments. 

New blood will be added to the gov- 
ernment. In this connection the rise of 
Sir Stafford Cripps is important. 

The Red Squire. Sir Stafford Cripps 
is considered to be one of the coming 
men of British politics. He is known as 
the Red Squire of the Cotswolds. Sir 
Stafford is a man of great personal 
charm. He is a brilliant corporation 
lawyer who has earned as much as 
$150,000 a year at-the bar. But he has 
always been a radical in politics. 

Sir Stafford has recently been Am- 
bassador to Moscow. His new appoint- 
ment will please Britain’s allies in the 
Near and Far East. He is known, liked, 
and trusted by the Russians, Indians 
and Chinese. 








Kingless Kingdom 
To Get New Ruler 


Admiral Nicholas Horthy de Nagy- 
banya, 73-year-old Regent of Hungary, 
has announced that he is going to re- 
sign. Last week Parliament elected his 
son, Stephen Horthy, Vice Regent of 
Hungary. 

Stephen Horthy is an engineer. He 
is president of the Hungarian State 
Railways, Under Secretary of State, and 
a member of Parliament. He once 
worked for the Ford plant in Detroit. 

Kingless Kingdom. Hungary has been 
a kingdom since 1922. But it has never 
had a king. The Allies, after the First 
World War, refused to allow a’ Haps- 
burg on the throne of Hungary. Ad- 
miral Horthy was named Regent. (A 
regent issone who governs a country in 
the absence of the sovereign.) He has 
been Regent, and the real ruler of Hun- 
gary, ever since. 

Hungary has always been on the side 




















Berryman in The Washington Evening Star 


Decorations for the Enemy Within 


A T A PRESS conference last week, President Roosevelt again took 
occasion to condemn rumor mongers. Many of the rumors orig- 
inate in Washington, he said, and are sent out to all parts of the 
country. He asked the newspapermen to help stop the spreading of 
rumors. He turned to a cartoon in The Washington Evening Star, 
saying that it would be a good thing if this cartoon could be circu- 
lated around the country. The cartoon he cited is reprinted above. 


of Germany in the European lineup. 
After World War I, Hungarian teri- 
tory was given to victorious neighbors. 


The Second World War brought the © 


Hungarians trouble of a different kind. 
By Mi with Hitler they got back 
much of their lost territory. But they 
became Nazi stooges. “a 
Hungary signed a treaty of alliance 
peal a oslavia just before the Germans 
atta the country. Hitler compelled 
the Hungarians to help in the attack. 
This forced treachery was so painful. to 
the Premier of Hungary, Count Paul 
‘$eleki, that he committed suicide. 


The Regent. Admiral Horthy was 


born in 1868 in Transylvania. In thirty- 


six years of service at sea he rose to be 
commander of the Austro-Hungarian 
navy. He was made Minister of War in 
the government which overthrew Hun- 
gary s Communist regime in 1919. 
Admiral Horthy in his prime 
bluff and baat friend, a_ ruthless 
enemy. Now his proud country is just 
another extra wheel on the Axis. He is 


a broken old man. 
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Russia’s Red Army 
Celebrates Birthday 


The twenty-fourth anniversary of the 
founding of Russia’s Red Army: was 
celebrated on February 23. The birth- 
day found the Russian soldiers still 
pushing forward against the Germans. 

What is the Russian Objective? The 
ultimate objective, of course, is to de- 
stroy the German army. But that is 
still in the future. The Nazis are today 
far from being beaten. Moscow expects 
a German spring offensive, 

The Immediate Objective. The im- 
mediate objective of the Red army is to 
make it as difficult as possible for the 
Germans to start such an offensive. 

Changing from defensive to offensive 
warfare is one of the most difficult of 
military operations. Before the Germans 
can make the change-over they will 
have to come to a halt and pull them- 
selves together. Disorganized army 
units must be sorted out. Lines of 
communication must be set up. This 
takes time, 

The Russians are. keeping the Nazis 
constantly on the jump. The Russian 
plan is to keep their foes constantly 
moving, giving them no_opportunity to 
dig in and reorganize. 

Lateral Communications. The Rus- 
sians are also aiming particularly at the 
north-south railroads behind the Ger- 
man lines. The Germans must have 
these to rush men and munitions quick- 
ly from one part of the front to another. 
Every time one of these “lateral lines of 
communication” is cut it makes it hard- 
er for the Nazi military machine to 
function efficiently. 






























































































































Talburt in Pittsburgh Press 


The Road Hog! 








cd 


Sovfoto 


The Russians were well prepared for the winter campaign. They use dog sleds, 
propeller-driven sleds, and troops on skis and snowshoes. Photo above shows 
Soviet dog sled and machine gun crew “somewhere in the Leningrad sector.” 


Highway fo Alaska 
Pushed in Congress 


The War Department has approved 
the gai $25-million Alaska Inter- 
national Highway. This would link up 
army bases in Alaska, Canada and the 
United States. The Department says 
that “a land-route alternative to the 
existing sea routes is desirable.” The 
House of Representatives Roads Com- 
mittee agrees. Only the approval of the 
Canadian Government is needed to 
start the dirt flying. That is expected 
soon. 

Fairbanks to Vancouver. When it is 
finished the Alaska Highway will be 
the northern arm of the Pan-American 
Highway. It will run between Fair- 
banks, Alaska, and Vancouver, British 
Columbia, 2,200 miles: 

Building of the highway will mean 
filling in gaps rather than constructing 
an entirely new road. There is alread 
a road 930 miles long, running nort 
from Vancouver to Hazleton. And there 
are two or three short stretches of road 
north of Hazleton. 

But even where there is as yet no 
road there is a wire. It is all that re- 
mains of the Collins Overland Tele- 
graph. This was strung in 1865-66. It 
was intended to link the United States 
and Europe by way of Bering Strait 
and Asia. The gold seekers of °97 fol- 
lowed the old Telegraph Trail. But no 
message eyer went over it. 





U.S. fo Count Cars 
In Jalopy Graveyards 


The government is preparing a “di- 
rectory” of every automobile graveyard 
in the United States. 

What Good Are Junked Cars? They 
are useful as scrap steel, which is used 
in making new steel. There will be a 
shortage of about 6 million tons of scrap 
for our steel mills and foundries in the 
coming year. Until the “jalopy census” 
is finished no one will know how many 
discarded cars are rusting away on 
corner lots. It is believed there are be- 
tween two and three million of them. 
This would make up almost half of the 
scrap shortage. 


Mrs. Roosevelf 
Resigns From OCD 


Mrs. Roosevelt -resigned last week 
from the Office of Civilian Defense. She 
had been head of the Community and 
Volunteer Participation Division. 

James M. Landis, the new director 
of the OCD, thanked her for the excel- 
lent work she had done and expressed 
appreciation for her “vision and energy.” 

Mrs. Roosevelt had been criticized 
for some appointments to the OCD. 

In resigning, Mrs. Roosevelt said, 
“No individual is more important than 


a good program.” 
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UNEASY LIES THE MIDDLE EAST: 


German troops are concentrating in 
Bulgaria. In the Libyan desért Marshal 
Rommel prepares his tanks for another 
smash at Egypt and the Suez Canal. 
Axis agents and gun runners are busy 
trying to stir up revolt among the tribes- 
men of Central Asia. 

What do these reports add up to? 
They point to a possible German 
offensive against the lands of the Middle 
East. This vast region of desert, sand, 
oil wells and craggy mountains would 
be rich booty for the Nazis. 

A German drive across Turkey, Iraq, 
Iran and Afghanistan would form the 
western arm of a great pincers on 
India. Japan is forging the eastern arm. 

To meet such a drive the British are 
spreading a defense line of mechanized 
troops all the way from Egypt to the 
Caspian Sea. But what is behind this 
wall of British steel? What is happening 
in these remote, little-known lands be- 
tween the Mediterranean and India? 

Iraq and Syria Occupied. Iraq and 
Syria are pretty well in hand now. But 
they were danger spots not so long ago. 
Last spring, a former premier and tool 
of the Axis, Raschid Ali al-Gailani, 
seized the Iraqi government. A small 
British mechanized army and air force 
moved on Baghdad from the Persian 





Gulf. After a four-week campaign 
Raschid Ali’s regime fell. Nuri as-Said, 
a friend of Britain, was made Premier. 

Iraq’s neighbor, Syria, was at that 
time under control of the Vichy French 
government. The British learned that 
Germans were drifting into Syria. The 
French refused to expel them. The Brit- 
ish and Free French thereupon invaded 
Syria. The Vichy soldiers resisted for 
more than a month, then gave up. The 
British kept military control of Syria. 
The civil government was turned over to 
the Free French. 

Iranian Enigma. The next country to 
the east, Iran, is one of the most im- 
portant of the lands of the Middle East. 
It has rich oil wells. And a new railroad 
from Abadan to Bandar Shah carries 
United States and British aid to Russia. 

Iran was a hot-spot last year, too. Ger- 
man engineers, business men and “tour- 
ists” were flocking into the country. 

Britain asked the tough old Shah, 
Riza Pahlevi, to throw the Germans out. 
He stalled. British and Russian troops 
marched in. 

Many Iranians hated the strong- 
willed Shah who had ruled them wi 
a heavy hand for sixteen years. Caught 
between Russians and British on the 
outside, his own dissatisfied subjects on 
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the inside, the Shah abdicated. His 
handsome, brilliant 22-year-old son, 
Mohammed Shah, took his place. Mo- 
hammed is no great lover of the British 
or the Russians either. But on January 
29th Iran, Great Britain and the Soviet 
Union made an alliance. 

Intrigue in Afghanistan. The wildest, 
— and most uncertain of all the 
Middle Eastern countries is Afghan- 
istan. Mountainous — does 
not have economic wealth. But it is a 
back door to India. 

The Afghans are a fierce and haughty 
people. They look down on the Indians. 
They treat the British as their equals. 

Japanese agents are known to 
be working in Afghanistan. The British 
are worried. But they do not quite know 
what to do. They dare not act as they 
did in Iran and order the proud Afghans 
to expel the Japanese. The hope that 
the Afghan government a King Mo- 
hammed Zahir Shah will do this. 

Other Axis agents are working over- 
time among the wild tribes of the 
Pamirs and the Hindu Kush. These 
mountains straddle the borders of India 
and Afghanistan. But neither govern- 
ment has any real control over the 
less hill tribes. The Moslem hillmen are 
being urged by the Germans and Japa- 
nese to start a “jehad” (holy war) 
against the “infidel” British, and to in- 
vade the plains of India. 
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VALUDAY'S TRENDS IN THE LICHT OF THE PAS | mee 


By Philip Dorf, Author of Visualized History Series 
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RUSSIA AND THE PACIFIC WAR 
HE third month of the Pacific war June, 1941, Russia has been fight-: 
finds Russia still at peace with ing Germany’s powerful army 
Japan. Russia and Japan have alonga1,500-mile battle-line. The 
been rivals for half a century. German advance has been halted, 
russian leaders know that Japan and even hurléd back at several 
y ants to seize Vladivostok and points. But Hitler's war machine (9 
astern Siberia. They feel sure that is not defeated. The Germans are & 
. Japan will attack Russia if Japan almost certain to make a strong [i 
a . successful against Britain and the counter attack when the weather 
nited States. becomes more favorable. Russian 
‘ Russia has not joined the fight leaders probably will avoid war 
« pgainst Japan becatse her leaders with Japan while preparing for the 
a 0 not believe they are ready to next German attack. IN THE 16™ CENTURY BY STURDY COLONISTS AND 
- ght a war on two fronts. Since W * HARD-RIDING COSSACKS. BY THE END OF THE 171% 
CENTURY THE RUSSIANS HAD REACHED THE PACIFIC.. 
= 
od ei SI ‘- PF ae, Ih; a ; 
we} BBTHE CZAR'S“OFFICIALS BEGAN TO USE RUSSIAN TRAPPERS AND FUR TRADERS 
wee SIBERIA AS A PLACE OF BANISHMENT, EXPLORER IN THE SERVICE OF RUSSIA, SOON CROSSED OVER TO ALASKA. BUT THE 
His ESPECIALLY FOR CRITICS OF THE GOVERN- DISCOVERED THE STRAIT WHICH SEPARATES] | TERRITORY WAS TOO FAR AWAY TO BE EASILY 
on, MENT. IN SOME YEARS, EXILES NUMBERED 10,000) ALASKA FROM EASTERN SIBERIA. | DEFENDED, IN 1867 THE U.S. BOUGHT IT. 
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WASHES BETWEEN SOVIET ANO JAPANESE TROOPS OCCURRED ON THE 


; BEFORE GERMANY INVADED RUSSIA, AND BEFORE 
SIBERIAN FRONTIER. IN 1938, THE TWO NATIONS NEARLY WENT TO WAR, 


JAPAN ATTACKED THE UNITED STATES, 
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Save! Save! Save! 

Here is a list of the materials urgently 
needed in the “Salvage for Victory” cam- 
paign. You and your schoolmates can help! 
Show this page to your parents. 


WHAT TO LOOK FOR IN YOUR ATTIC 


Beds made of brass or iron. 

Electric cords—they contain copper wire. 

Electric toasters, irons, heaters, fans, electrical equipment. 
Hardware—door knobs, hinges, keys, locks, trim, springs. 
Kitchen utensils—old knives, pans, pots, scissors. 

Lamps and lighting fixtures made of brass, copper, or iron. 
Ornaments—metal ash trays, bowls, statues, vases, etc. 
Porch and garden furniture made of metal. 
Radios—broken parts containing metal. 

Screens made of brass or copper. 

Toys—sleds, ice skates, roller skates. 

Vacuum cleaners—broken parts made of metal. 


WHAT TO LOOK FOR IN YOUR 
CELLAR 


Coal stoves that are worn out. 

Fireplace equipment—andirons, grates, pokers. 
Fire extinguishers. 

Furnace parts—old grates, doors. 

fron and nickel parts of old gas stoves. 
Pipes—pieces of iron, brass or copper piping. 
Plumbing fixtures—bath tubs, faucets, sinks. 


| . Radiators. 


Refrigerator parts—ice trays, inside linings. 
Tools—all old tools. . 


Automobile parts—batteries, chains, old license plates, 


Bicycles and tricycles. 
Garden tools—lawn mowers, hoes, pick-oxes, rakes, shovels. 
Wire fencing and fence posts. 


WHAT TO LOOK FOR IN YOUR ] 
GARAGE 


parts of motors, tires and tubes. 


Playground equipment. 


How and what to save in paper, rags 
and rubber products: 
PAPER 


. Stack newspapers in large bundles. Tie two ways. 

. Open cardboard boxes, lay flat. Tie in bundles. 

. Stuff small waste paper into burlap bags or boxes. 

. Magazines using glazed paper should be segregated. 
. DO NOT SAVE waxed paper, cellophane or butcher 


poper. 
RAGS 


. Burlap bags—keep separate. 

. Cotton and other textile bags—keep separate. 

. Waste material: clothing, shirts, suits, towels. Stuff into 
bags or make into bundles. 


RUBBER 


Arctics, overshoes, rubber boots, hose, gio 
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WAR WORKERS NEED HOMES 


OEM Defense Photo 


While Building an “Arsenal of Democracy” to Smash the Axis, 
We Must Not Neglect Housing for the Workers in Our Arsenal 


knowledge of current events and 
geography: 

How has the Japanese invasion of 
Malaya and the Dutch East Indies ag- 
gravated the Meng of housing Amer- 
ican war workers? 

Here is a newspaper story that 
answers this question: . 


By the United Press 


“LOS ANGELES, Feb. 16.— Labor 
unions called on the Federal Govern- 
ment today to provide 60,000 new 
homes for defense workers as a step 
toward solving the problem of trans- 
porting more than 200,000 workers to 
war industry jobs in the Los Angeles 
area. 

“Representatives of C. I. O. and 
A. F. L. unions, meeting with the Cali- 
fornia State Housing and Planning 
Assn., said shipyard workers alone, un- 
less new housing arrangements are 
made, will use 72,000 tires a year, 
triple the entire Los Angeles County 
quota. 

[Recall that more than 95 per cent of 
America’s raw rubber came from Far 
Eastern areas now controlled by Japan. 
In order to conserve rubber for war 
uses, the sale of tires has been rationed 
by i — boards. Furthermore, the 
' production of new passenger cars has 
been falbad’ o 

“Hal Dunleavy of the Planning Asso- 
ciation said surveys showed that under 
war conditions workers should not live 
more than six miles fr@m their jobs. 
Actually, he said, 22,194 employees of 
a typical aircraft factory in.San Fer- 
nando Valley drove more than 18 miles 
a day, 11,667 drove from 20 to 30 miles 
a day, and 6,969 drove from 30 to 40 
miles a day.” 

In an article on defense housing, pub- 
lished February. 17, 1941, Scholestic 


H iso a “Puzzle You” to test your 





Planning of defense trailer camp 
at Erie, Pa., affords sun and 
fresh air. General Electric plant 
in background employs 10,000. 
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uoted the American Automobile Manu- 
acturers Association as saying that “the 
ability of thousands of auto-owning de- 
fense workers to commute between fac- 
tories and homes 20 to 80 miles apart 
may help solve our appalling housing 
shortages in defense plant areas.” 

The A. A. M. A. added that traffic re- 
forms, and handy perking spaces near 
defense plants, might end the need for 
building thousands of houses that would 
be left vacant after the emergency 
crisis is passed. 

But the soldiers of Japan have swept 
these arguments into the waste basket. 
The problem of housing workers re- 
mains. 

In that February 17, 1941, article, 
Scholastic also said: 

“Housing today ranks along with air- 
planes, guns, and ships as a major part 
of America’s - record-breaking defense 
program. In fact, our production of war 
materials may slump dangerously if de- 
fense workers are not 


comfortable, reasonably-priced homes 


This statement was true in 1941. It 
is doubly true today. _ 

We must do everything we can to 
provide adequate housing for our war 
workers. 

What has been done? About 50,000 
Ameéricans whose work is vital to de- 
fense are installed with their familieS in 
government-built homes. 

Another 1,500, mostly workers em- 

loyed on temporary jobs, such as the 
Gilding of Army camps, have found 
quarters for themselves and their fam- 


provided with 


ilies in demountable houses or trailers, 
which the government moves about as 
needed. Nearly 4,000 others, bachelors 
or married men who left their families 
at home, are living in the government's 
dormitories. All together, 129,154 hous- 
ing units had been planned up to De- 
cember, 1941, and 68,684 were com- 
pleted. 

The war production program has 
created one of the greatest mass move- 
ments of population in our country’s 
history. It has been estimated that as 
many as 2,000,000 Americans have left 
their homes in search of a job in de- 
fense industry. 


Standing Room Only 


How have these workers fared in 
their search for homes as well as jobs? 
They found “Men Wanted” signs plenti- 
ful. But “Home for Rent” signs were 
all too scarce. Here is a report by Rep- 
resentative John H. Tolan, chairman of 
a House committee investigating the 
migration of war workers: 

“A Connecticut family of eight de- 
scribed what it meant to live in a one 
room cabin in San Diego. They paid 
$78 a month of the family’s monthly 
wages of $135 for it... . 

“We have seen vast trailer camps 
without adequate water supply or sani- 
tation. We have seen families camping 
in tents and shanty towns near the 
newly-built plants.” 

The automobile industry is now 
switching to war production work. New 
factories are being constructed at 
record-breaking speed. Some of these 

lar*s are in areas with inadequate 
Posting facilities. One new factory, the 
Ford Willow Run bomber plant, will 
employ 80,000 workers when it swings 


-into production in May. Where will 


these workers live? 
What about the health of war work- 
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ers crowded into shacks and trailer cit- 
ies? “Our health problems -are just 
as serious . . . as the housing problem,” 
declares Jasper McLevy, mayor of 
Bridgeport, Connecticut. “You have to 
provide proper sanitation to take care 
of those thousands of people. If any 
kind of epidemic should start in one of 
these defense industries; all the armies 
in the world wouldn’t mean anything. 
That would do more to destroy the 
morale of the country than anything 
Oe 230. 


“Too Many Cooks” 


What is wrong with our defense 
housing program today? 

Observers believe it's a case of “too 
many cooks spoil the broth.” No less 
than a dozen different federal agencies 
have a hand in the housing job. 

In 1937, the U. S. Housing Author- 
ity was established to lend money to 
state and city housing authorities for 
slum clearance and low-cost housing 
projects. 

USHA grants and loans to local hous- 
ing authorities help keep the rent in 
these housing projects within the reach 
of low-income families. The average 
rent in these projects is $12.71 per 
family unit per month. The USHA also 
requires that at least one slum dwelling 
be torn down for every new dwellin 

_built. In four years the USHA has 
directed about $800,000,000 worth of. 
slum clearance and rehousing. 

In addition, the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration and the Federal Home 
Loan Bank Board were set up to en- 
courage the construction of homes by 
private builders. In general, this pro- 
gram provides homes for families that 
are able to afford higher-priced housing 
units. 

The Farm Security Administration 


OEM Defense Photo 


These homes at Portsmouth, Va., house 
civilian workers at Norfolk Navy Yard. 
Constructed by USHA as low-rent hous- 
ing project. Rents from $19 to $39. 


took over the job of providing low-cost 
housing for rural families. The Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority provides homes 
for workers who are building and oper- 
ating dams and power plants in the 
Tennessee River valley. 

In October, 1940, Congress began 
voting additional funds to build de- 
fense housing for our growing army 
of workers. Most of this "money was 
turned over to the Federal Work 
Agéncy, which directs the government’s 
public works projects. 

The FWA gave part of this cash to 
the USHA, the FSA, and the TVA. It 


kept some money for the FWA’s own’ 


Division of Defense Housing, and also 
gave $100,000,000 to the Army and 
Navy. Finally, the FWA handed the 
rest of the money to still another 
agency, the Public Buildings Admin- 
istration, which has been engaged 
chiefly in building post offices and other 
public buildings. 

Soon, all these agencies were step- 
ping on each other's toes. So President 
Roosevelt appointed Charles F. Palm- 
er to head a new Division of Co- 
ordination of National Defense Housing. 

Coordinator Palmer supported the 
point of view of private builders and 
real estate dealers. This view is that 
the government should build only tem- 
ing homes in war boom towns, and 
et 


private builders pate sarees 


housts for those who can afford them. 
Private builders don’t want to build 
thousar Js of houses that might be left 
vacant when war industries c down 
and workers move away. 
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The above point of view has been 
opposed by Nathan Straus of the U. S. 
“a Authority, and other believers 
in slym clearance and low-cost housing, 
These men reject the argument that 
only temrporary housing should be built 
for war workers. They argue that dur- 
ing the First World War “temporary” 
housing was built. But in most cases it 
became permanent, and the result was 
a slum area of cheap fire-traps. USHA 
officials oppose Coordinator Palmer's at- 
tempts to keep the government out of 
permanent housing projects and to tum 
this field over to private builders. They 
argue that private builders cannot pro- 
vide homes for $25 a month rent, which 
is all most war workers can afford to 

ay. ; 

J Many members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives have accepted Coordinator 
Palmer's point of view. They do not 
want the government to go in for slum 
clearance and low-cost housing. When 
the Lanham Act, which deals with 
housing, was being debated in De- 
cember, 1941,- the House wanted the 
Act’s $300,000,000 housing fund to be 
given entirely to the Public Buildings 
Administration. This would have side- 
tracked the activities of most of the 
other agencies, including the U. S. 
Housing Authority’s slum clearance pro- 








am. 
USHA Administrator Nathan Straus 
finally resigned his post in’ an effort, as 
he said, to quiet House opposition to 
further slum clearance and low-cost 
housing projects. 


Hope for the Future 


Senators, and some members of the 
House, rallied to defend the USHA. 
They said the -office-building work 
of the PBA did not give it the experi- 
ence required to build homes for 
workers. 

As finally passed by both houses, and 
signed by the President, the Lanham 
Act permits the Federal Works Admin- 
istration to use any housing agency it 
desires to build homes. In addition to 
the $300,000,000 for 75,000 new dwel- 
lings, Congress voted $150,000,000 to 
pay for new schools, sewers, and other 

ublic works that cities must build to 
dle the rush of war industry work- 
ers. A total of $900,000,000 now has 
been voted for housing and public 
works in war industry areas. 

Following the passage of the Lanham 
Act, three officials the FWA’s 
agencies—the USHA, the PBA, and the 
Division of Wefense Housing—were 
given power to speed up war housing. 

In addition, the FWA us ing to 
set up 42,000 prefabricated in 
50 crowded war i areas between 
now and July. “Pre-fab” houses are put 
togéther in sections, and can be taken 
down and moved to new locations. 





AUSTRALIA. 
UNDER FIRE 


Menaced by Japanese Drive, 
the Dominion “Down Under” 
Faces Threatened Invasion 
for First Time in History 


«J VERYTHING we have, every- 
thing which belongs to us, must 
now be mobilized for the Battle 

of Australia,” the Commonwealth’s 

Prime Minister, John Curtin, declared 

wher Singapore fell. “On what we do 

now depends everything we may ‘like 
to do when this bloody test has been 
survived.” 

This..was the final call to arms for 
the seven million people of the great 
British Dominion “down under.” The 
apanese were on their threshold. First 
the Netherlands Indies, then Australia. 
That was the Japanese time-table. 

The Australians rallied every man, 
every resource of the vast continent. 
For Australia is almost as large as the 
continental United States. Australians, 
like Americans, can travel thousands of 
miles straight ahead without leaving 
their own borders. 

But there are only seven million 
Australians, as compared to 130 mil- 
lion of us, 

Only a small part of Australia ‘is suit- 
able for settling. The southeastern cor- 
ner of the land is “good country.” There 
is a fertile finger of land extending 
northward along the coast of Queens- 
land. And there is a little island of fer- 
tility in western Australia. But all this 
amounts *to only about one-quarter of 
the continent. 

Back of this lies the. “bush,” mile 
after mile. of flat or gently rolling land, 
covered with straw-colored grass, dotted 
with trees. This is the haunt of the 
queer animals of Australia, the wallaby 
and the wombat, the koala and the 
kangaroo, the jack rabbit and the laugh- 
ing jackass. Over it graze great flocks 
of the sheep which contribute so largely 
to the prosperity of the country. 

The northern part of the bush lies 
in the Australian tropics. Here are more 
than a million square miles of empty 
country (forty per cent of all Aus- 
tralia), most of it suitable for nothing 
but grazing. 

Australia as a-whole is a warm coun- 
try. Its climate is much like that of 
Southern California. But an Australian 
writer has said that “except for a por- 
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Press Association 


Map shows location of Australia’s natural resources and industries 


tion of the Sahara, the Australian tro- 
ics are hotter than any other region 
of the world,” 

Australia, though sparsely populated, 
is a land of hig cities. Almost half of 
Australia’s people live in the great 
coastal cities: Sydney, Melbourne, Bris- 
bane, Adelaide, Perth, Hobart. In these 
cities the business of Australia is trans- 
acted. igi, them the products of 
Australia are funnelled to the world. 

Chief of these exports are mutton 
and wool. There are sixteen times as 
many sheep as there are people in 
Australia. Australia exports one-fifth of 
the world’s wool. 


Early Beginnings 


The first white settlers of Australia 
were convicts sent from England. The 
arrived in 1788. Free settlers soon fol. 
lowed. 

It was found that the Australian bush 
was ideal grazing land for sheep, and 
that most of it was unsuited for much 
else. As early as 1804, English wool 
dealers became interested in the Aus- 
tralian product. Most of this new coun- 


. try’s income soon came from the great 


sheep stations scattered through the 
bush. 

Since most of Australia was busy 
with agriculture and livestock, the peo- 
ple had to import the manufactured 
goods they needed. But in the late 
1860's the Australians began to develop 
their own industries. On the northwest 
and southeast coasts, whole mountains 
of iron ore lay near rich beds of coal. 

Year by year manufacturing became 
more im t. Wool and mutton re- 
mained 


chief exports. But by the - 


time the war began in 1939 consider- 
ably more Australians were making 
their livings in factories than on farms~ 
or sheep stations. 

This single economic fact has shaped 
the whole war effort of Australia. The 
magnificent fighting men of the Do- 
minion wrote a heroic chapter in the 
history of the First World War. They 
are writing another today. But this time 
Australia is contributing machines as 
well as men of war. 


Dozens of new industries have sprung 
up in Australia since the war began. 
Many of these industries are inland, 
safe from coastal attack. Australia has 
been making its own tanks and planes 
and guns. Airplane frames, engines and 
propellers are being manufactured. 
Complete training planes and Bristol 
bombers are being assembled. Bren 
guns and anti-aircraft guns are rolling 
off conveyor lines. Canvas, cotton duck, 
and linen thread, plastics and chemicals, 
machine tools, aluminum and stainless 
steel, are all being manufactured. 

Steel is the most important of all the 
raw materials.of war. During the past 
ten years Australia has been creating 
a steel industry. A million tons of steel 
a year are being produced now, with 
more in prospect. Small arms, shells, 
armored gars and gun carriers are 
rolling out in ever greater volume. 
Tanks are scheduled for the future. 

Three destroyers “made in Australia” 
will soon join the Australian Navy, 
Australian shipyards are also building 
sloops, motor torpedo boats, and mer- 
chant ships. ‘ 

The only thing that stands in the 
way of still greater industrialization of 
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MUNITION FACTORIES in Australia 
supply British forces with shells, bombs, 
guns, depth charge throwers, and other 
war material. See map on page 11. 


Australia is the shortage of raw ma- 
terials, machine tools and labor. The 
government is doing all it can to over- 
come these shortages. 

This land of vast empty spaces is be- 
coming a modern industrial nation. If 
it were not for one thing, Australia 
could look forward to a bright future. 


The Shadow on the Future 


That one thing is the shadow of Jap- 
anese aggression. 

The Dominion can hardly meet that 
threat unaided. Its men are splendid 
soldiers, but there are pitifully few of 
them compared to the Japanese hordes. 
Many \of the best fighting men of the 
Dominion are scattered over the world 
on other imperial battlefronts. The 
Australian navy is small. So is its home 
air force. Its shores are unprotected. 


Australia has always been one of the ° 


most loyal of Britain’s overseas terri- 
tories. About 88 per cent of its popula- 
tion is of British stock. Once England 
was in the war Australia never con- 
sidered the possibility of remaining out, 
as Canada and South Africa did. 

There were sound practical as well 
as sentimental reasons for Australia’s 
close ties with Britain. Japan offered 
the only possible threat to Australia’s 
territory or independence. And all that 
could stand between Australia and 
Japan was a strong British fleet based 
at Singapore. 

But world-wide war has kept the 
British fleet busy in the Mediterranean 
and the Atlantic. Singapore is _ 

The Australians began to realize two 
years ago that they would have to turn 
to the United States for help. 


Relations between the United States 
and Australia have always been cordial, 
but somewhat remote. American ignor- 
ance of the Dominion was matched only 
by Australian misunderstanding of us. 

But there were strong grounds for 
friendship. The Australian and Ameri- 
can backgrounds have much in com- 
mon. We are both isolated geographi- 
cally from Europe. The characters of 
both nations were formed by their ex- 
periences in pioneering new continents. 

As the war went on a realization of 
their common interests in the Pacific 
was added to these psychological simi- 
larities between Australians and Ameri- 
cans. This was, given official recognition 
in 1940, when Richard G. Casey ar- 
rived in the United States to be the 
first Australian Minister to Washington. 
Since that time the United States and 
Australian governments have been 
working closely together. 

Cooperative action between the 
United States and Australia must center 
around Port Darwin. This is Australia’s 
only naval base in the north, the direc- 
tion from which the Japanese are com- 
ing. If the naval base at Surabaya, in 
Java, falls, Port Darwin will be the only 
important base west of Hawaii for war- 
ships of the United Nations. 


Until recently Port Darwin (named 
for Charles Darwin, the naturalist) was 
a dismal little tropical town with only 
1,600 inhabitants. It was cut off from 
the “good country” of Australia by hun- 
dreds of miles of desert. Supplies had 
to travel 3,000 miles by sea or land. 
There was no connection by road or 
railroad between Port Darwin and the 
large cities of the southeast. A railroad 
line ran only 300 miles south to Birdum. 

In 1938 Port Darwin was made the 
first Australian stop for the planes from 
Singapore. The outpost stirred to life. 

War broke out and Port Darwin 








British Combine 


GIRLS ON THE FARM: The Women’s 
Auxiliary Training League in Australia 
prepares women to take over farms, re- 
leasing men for service in armed forces. 


boomed. Its population quickly rose to 
more than 5,000. Australian troops 
were stationed there in 1939. 

In 1940 a 600-mile road- was built 
from Birdum to Alice Springs, the ter- 
minus of a railroad which links up with 
the main Australian lines in the south. 
This “Burma Road of Australia” was 
constructed in 93 days by 1,400 men 
working three shifts a day, seven days 
a week. 


Australia’s New Stronghold 


The garrison of Port Darwin has 
since been further strengthened. From 
a new military airport, American-made 
bombers take off for patrol to the north. 
The whole port has been modernized. 

What has been done to strengthen 
Port Darwin is a military secret. But 
even before the recent expansion there 
were Bren gun carriers, anti-aircraft 
guns, a 210- million - candle - — 
searchlight station, and a radio listen- 
ing device for detecting planes. There 
has been a United States naval ob- 
server at the port for some time. 

The town of Port Darwin faces the 
sea on three sides. The naval base is 
covered in the north by the twin islands 
of Melville and Bathhurst. Together, 
these islands are 120 miles long. The 
port is protected on the east by Coburg 
Peninsula. 

The spirit in which the Australians 
will defend Port Darwin and _ their 
whole great continent was expressed 
by Prime Minister John Curtin when 
he said: “There’s no use preaching the 
teachings of the Apostles to the enemy. 
The epistle he understands is the 
whine of bullets.” 
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OUR AMERICAN HERITAGE 


Southern States from South 

Carolina to Texas seceded from 
the Union and formed what they 
confidently éxpected would be an in- 
dependent and a permanent nation ~ 
the Confederate States of America. 
Southern leaders hoped that seces- 
sion could be peaceful, but they were 
prepared for war, if war came, and 
they were confident of victory. 


In the North. too, there was a sim- 
ilar uncertainty, a similar mingling 
of fear and of hope. Some North- 
erners felt. that it would be best to 
“let the erring sisters depart in 
peace.” Others—Lincoln among them 
—were determined at all hazards to 
maintain the Union—“the last best 
hope of earth.” 

Most Northerners hoped for peace, 
most were confident that if the war 
‘came the Union would triumph. 

Four years later, when the long 
and bitter struggle was coming to its 
end, Lincoln reminded his country- 
men of this period of waiting and un- 
certainty and the moral of the war 
itself: 


I’ THE winter months of 1860-61 


“Neither party expected for the war 
the magnitude or the duration which it 
has already attained. Neither antici- 
pated that the cause of the conflict 
might cease with or even before the 
conflict itself should cease. Each looked 
for an easier triumph and a result less 
fundamental and astounding. Both read 
the same Bible and pray to the same 
God, and each invokes His aid against 
the other. .. . The prayers of both could 
not be answered. That of neither has 
been answered fully The Almighty has 


His own purposes.” 


What were the causes of the -war, 
" we cannot now say, though it is clear 
that Negro slavery was one, and 
probably the most important of them. 
But the objects of the war are clear 
enough—what we would now call the 
war aims.” 

For the South the one great object 
of the war was independence. 

For the North the object. was two- 
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By Henry Steele Commager 


Professor of History, Columbia University 


fold: the maintenance of the Union 
and the destruction of slavery. 

It will be well to consider for a 
moment these objectives. Was the 
Southern desire for independence 
universal? Was it widespread? 

Why did Southerners think they 
“wanted independence? What would 
be the consequence to the South, to 
the whole nation, to civilization it- 
self, if this end should be achieved? 
And as for the North, why was it im- 
portant to maintain the Union? And 
what justification was there for using 
the occasion of the war to destroy 
slavery? 

Again, we cannot give final an- 
swers to any of these questions, but 
we can give partial ones. The South- 
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ern desire for independence was by 
no means universal. It ‘is doubtful, 
indeed, whether it was shared by the 
majority of Southerners. 

Again, the consequences of seces- 
sion were not confined to the South. 
To break up the Union would affect 
millions of Northerners, would affect 
the destiny of the nation itself. 

Not only this, but a destruction of 
the Union might have serious con- 
sequences throughout the civilized 
world. It would recreate the situa- 
tion which had obtained during the 
colonial era, when the American con- 
tinent was a battleground for con- 
tending European nations. It would 
seem to prove that the American 
federal experiment was a failure, 





The War 
for Union 











that the American experiment in 


Democracy was a failure. 

But granted the necessity of main- 
taining the Union, oe was the war 
made the occasion for destroying 
slavery? This had not been one of 


Je 


the original war aims of the North. 

But it became clear, as the war 
went on, that the Union could not 
be permanently saved without the 
destruction of slavery. The war, in- 
deed, might be lost—and with it the 
Union — unless slavery were abol- 
ished. For public opinion in the 
North came to demand the end of 
slavery, and was unwilling to sup- 
port the war ckadaindly unless 
this were to be one of its results. 

Even more important, public opin- 
ion abroad—and with it the action of 
European governments — demanded 
that the war be made one for Free- 
dom as well as for Union. There was 
for a time great danger that Eng- 
land and France might intervene on 
the side of the South. Only the 
emancipation of the slaves rallied 
British and French opinion to the 
side of the North and prevented 
such intervention. 

And finally, even if the North did 
win the war, as long as slavery ex- 
isted in the South it would be a 
cause of sectional controversy and 
hostility. If the Union were to be 
permanent, the fundamental cause of 
discord would have to be removed. 

But, as Lincoln said, the prayers 
of neither side were answered in 
full. The South lost. It lost the war, 
independence, and slavery. 

The Union was saved, but the 
Union that emerged from the fiery 
ordeal was not the same old Union. 

Slavery was ended, but at a dread- 
ful cost, and the Negro problem re- 
mained to be solved. 


And the war itself—and the peace 
that followed — created many new 
problems, almost as vexatious as the 
old ones. For indeed, of this war, as 
of most wars, we can say with the 
chorus of Medea, twenty-four cen- 
turies ago, 


“And the end men looked for cometh 
not, 

ath there is where no man 
t ought; 
So hath it fallen here.” 


And a 
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Here is the record of co-op progress in ‘Williston, N.D. In 
1940 the building on the left housed the co-op oil company 
and the grocery store. Today, the oil co-op owns the building 


Photo by W. E. Shomorryv 


to the right, and the credit union occupies the building which 
first housed the oil company. The co-op grocery store has 
taken new quartets that are opposite the co-op creamery. 


OOPERATIVE TOW 


DEMOCRACY AT WORK SOLVING ITS PROBLEMS IN AMERICAN COMMUNITIES 
awe 15 Farmers Union Co-ops, Williston, North Dakota 


“B@EXT year, there'll be a good crop.” 
K With these words farmers of 

northern North Dakota and 
Montana sought to keep their hopes 


alive during a series of half crops and . 


miserable harvests in the 1920's. But 
the “next year” of plenty did not arrive. 
In its place came the searing drought 
of 1931, cruel, merciless, complete. 

Hundreds of acres of land were left 
as bare as though a prairie fire had 
swept them. There was not even grass 
along the roadsides. There was no feed 
for livestock. There was neither food 
nor water for poultry. 

“And when ‘the cow, the sow, and 
the hen’ are gone,” writes Gladyg Tal- 
bott Edwards of the Farmers Union 
Education Service, “the abundance of 
food associated with the farm. is gone, 
also. . . .” 

Immediate aid was given the 
drought-stricken families by the Farm- 





ers Union. Its members were in distress, 
and the Union went into action. The 
Farmers Union Central Exchange, and 
other union marketing cooperatives, 
sent 50,000 bushels of grain to Willis- 
ton, North Dakota, to be ground into 
flour and feed. 


Farmers Union locals all over the na- , 


tion put on benefit shows to raise money 
for the sufferers. Many families in east- 
ern North Dakota adopted families in 
the drought area for the winter. 

The Red Cross later took over 
drought relief in North Dakota and 
Montana. But it was the Farmers Union 
which took the lead in this work. There 
was no government relief at that time. 
Charity and the Red Cross were the 
sole agencies of help. 

The Farmers Union is one of the 
three large farm organizations in Amer- 
ica. The “Union,” the Farm Bureau 
Federation, and the Grange are called 





“The Big Three” because each is a na- 
tional organization with a program of 
wide and varied interests. 

Farmers Union cooperatives have 
done much to improve the lot of the 
farmer in many states. The Union’s edu- 
cational program helps the farmer to 
educate himself, his children, and his 
neighbor. Only the head of a family 
pays dues to the Union, but the women 
are r ized as honorary members, 
and all children between 16 and 21 are 
Junior members. é 

During the years since the drought 
of 1931, the farmers of northern North 
Dakota and Montana have not forgot- 
ten the work done by the Farmers 
Union. Williams County, North Dakota, 
which was in the heart of the drought 
area, holds the highest percentage of 
membership of any county in the state 
or surrounding states. Eighty per cent 
of the farmers in the county are mem- 
bers of the Farmers Union. These peo- 
ple have demonstrated the truth of this 
remark of a Union leader: “You don’t 
pay dues out of your pocket, you pay 
them out of your head.” 


Co-op Town 


Williston, the county seat of Williams 
County, is a cooperative town which 
has become known throughout the 
United States and Canada. Although 
the total population of the little city is 
less than 5,000, the eight Farmers 
Union cooperatives there do a business 
of more than $1,000,000 a year. 

Two kinds of cooperatives are found 
in Williston. 

There are the marketing cooperatives 
—such as the Farmers Union Coopera- 


This display of co-op products wos 
shown at 1941 convention of the co-op 
stores in Montana and North Dakoto. 
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tive Creamery, the Farmers Union 
Grain Terminal Association, and the 
Farmers Union Livestock Shipping As- 
sociation. 

' Through their marketing _coopera- 
tives, the farmers store their grain in 
elevators, ship their livestock to market, 
and sell dairy products. Farmers Union 
members own and control these coop- 
eratives. Any profits made by the co- 
operatives are distributed to the farmers 
in proportion to the amount of products 
each had sold to the cooperatives. The 
marketing cooperatives help the farmers 
get more for their crops.. 

Then there are the consumer cooper- 
atives, which bring down the cost of 
what the farmers buy. For instance, in 
Williston is the Farmers Union Oil 
Company. Each member owns stock in 
the oil cooperative, and has one vote in 
deciding cooperative policies. The sale 
of stock raises money to buy equipment. 
Gasoline and oil is sold at the market 
price, and at the end of the year the 
members receive dividends in propor- 
tion to the amount of gas and oil that 
each has bought. 

Farmers Union cooperatives have 
also built regional wholesale associa- 
tions in many states, bought their own 
mills and trucks; and produced their 
own goods for sale to their retail co- 
operative stores in scores of cities and 
towns. 

Finally, the Williston Cooperative 
Credit Union is on hand to serve as a 
bank for its members. The members 
have pooled their savings to build up a 
fund with which to make loans to mem- 
bers who need them. Only members 
may put savings in the credit union. 
Only members may take part in the 
management of the organization. 


Dollars and Cents Plus 

“As cooperators in this vicinity,” 
writes Mrs. Forrest R. Johnson, a farm- 
ers wife who is a board member of 
several Williston cooperatives, “we do 
not and can not measure the value of 
our cooperatives in dollars and cents. 
Financially they are a great success, 
but as a service to the people, they are 
irreplacéable.” 

In aiding themselves the Williston 
cooperatives are in turn aiding others 
about them. Duting 1940, Williston’s 
eight cooperatives did a business of 
$1,244,000. They paid out to 142 
part- and full-time employees, salaries 
amounting to more than $71,300; in 
dividends to stockholders, $50,560.07, 
and in taxes to Williams County, more 
than $5,000, plus $3,500 in taxes paid 
to the state and federal governments. 
Many jobs have been created to 
supply the demand for merchan- 
dise and service. Savings of thousands 
of dollars are being made yearly by the 
Williston cooperators. 
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AVG'S "FLYING SCHOOL TEACHER” 


ia the official Japanese 
news ag , did a little 
1941. “Charley Mikado’s” 
mouthpiece bragged that 
Japan’s air force was ready to 
destroy Kunming, northern 
terminus of China’s vital 
Burma Road. On December 18 
the Japanese bombers did give 
Kunming a going over. Three 
hundred persons were killed. 

Two days later another Jap- 
anese squadron approached 
Kunming for more target prac- 
tice. Then something went 
wrong. 

The air was filled with dart- 
ing fighter planes, spitting 
tracer bullets. Four Japanese 
bombers crashed in daisies: Six 
other bombers slowly limped home. 

Those defending planes were 
piloted by American youths serving 
under the red-white-and-blue ban- 
ner of China in the American Vol- 
unteer Group. Hailed as the “Fly- 
ing Tigers” by the Chinese, the 


_ AVG pilots have destroyed at least 


135 forenere planes in the air, and 
wrecked another 50 on the ground. 
Only 11 AVG pilots have been lost. 
Since that first victory over the 
i at Kunming, the AVG 
silenced the scream of enemy 
bombs in the defenseless towns of 
southwest China, won air control 
over the Burma Road, and blasted 
Japanese bases in Thailand and In- 
do-China. Many of the AVG vic- 


tories were scored in the air over 


‘Rangoon, Burma. The boys get 


around. 

One man is largely responsible 
for the spectacular triumphs of the 
American volunteer flyers. The 
Army Air Force News Letter de- 
scribes him as “one of the hottest 
acrobatic pilots ever to kick around 
an air corps pursuit ship.” He is 


Colonel Claire L. Chennault, form- 


er Texas high school teacher and 
retired American air officer, who 
holds the rank of brigadier general 
in the Chinese Air Force. 

Colonel Chennault was retired 
from the U.S. Army Air Corps for 
physical disability in 1937. He 
went off to live quiet life of a 
country gentleman at his Tensas, 
Louisiana, farm. His brilliant flying 
career was apparently ended. But 
two of his flying partners, Lieuten- 
ants J. H. Willi and W, C. 


Colonel Chennault 


McDonald, persuaded him to help 
the Chinese fight Japanese air 
raiders. In. China, he taught pursuit 
tactics to the small Chinese Air 
Force and helped to organize an 
efficient air raid warning system. 

Last summer Colonel Chennault 
was made a brigadier general in 
charge of Chinese Air Force com: 
bat units. He began to form the 
AVG. American flyers resigned 
their commissions in the Army, 
Navy, and Marine Corps to join 
the “Flying Tigers.” Colonel Chen- 
nault trained his men as though 
they were members of a college 
football team. He kept them in 
shape by sports and calisthenics. 
They have the best living quarters 
in southwest China. They have hot 
and cold running water, and their 
food is American. Special care is 
taken to safeguard the health of 
the flyers, especially against mal- 
aria, which is prevalent in Yunnan 
Province. 


“The Chinese can’t do enough 
for their American heroes,” wrote 
one newspaperman. “Several times 
I saw shopkeepers refuse to accept 
payment for goods sold them. ‘You, 
our American friend, protect us,’ 
they say.” 

Now 55, lean, soft-spoken 
Colonel Chennault was jolted from 
a job as principal in a Texas high 


“school by the First World War. He 


joined the aviation section of the 
Signal Corps in 1917, and became 
one of the Army’s greatest pilots. 
A textbook which the former 
Texas high school teacher wrote in 
1985 is still in use at the Air Corps 
school at Maxwell Field, Ala. 
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U don’t réad much about the 
navigator, but he is indispensable 
to the striking force of the air arm, 
charting, with unbelievable accuracy, 
the course which enables a raiding 
bomber to reach its objective in the 
shortest time and then insuring, as far as 
it is humanly possible, its safe return. 
In the by-guess-by-gosh-I-hope-I-get- 
there days of aviation, a pilot used to 
follow roads, railways, rivers and other 
such objects. If he encountered bad 
weather and r visibility it was just 
too bad, for then it was impossible to 
distinguish objects. Today there is no 
guesswork in navigating a plane. 

Our own air services are now training 
hundreds of men to navigate the large 
number of heavy and medium bombers 
rolling off our production lines. 

To assure an adequate number of 
skilled crew men, the Army has relaxed 
the qualifications for prospective navi- 
ae A young man will be accepted 
or the forty-five-week training course 
if he is a high school graduate and can 
pass an Air Corps intelligence test. 

In the initial training period alone, 
the navigator takes eighteen hours in 
the duties of junior officers; eleven hours 
in squadron duties; seven hours in mili- 
tary law; fifty-five hours in Morse code; 
eight hours in map and chart reading; 
twelve hours in a study of ground 
forces; six hours in anti-aircraft defense; 
forty-nine hours in a course concerning 
the air force; fourteen hours study of 
naval forces; 106 hours of signal com- 
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READING A MAP 


Underline the statement which is 
true of the map and article on page 11. 


l. These islands are northwest of 
Australia: (a) Dutch Indies; (b) New 
Guinea and the Solomon Islands; (c) 
Hawaii. 

2. A major naval base of Australia: 
(a) Canberra; (b) ‘Melbourne; (c) 
Adelaide. 

8. An important center of the muni- 
tions industry: (a) Port Darwin; (b) 
Perth; (c) Sydney. 


4. An important sheep-raising sec- 
tion of the continent: (a) southwest; 
(b) northeast; (c) central. 


5. The means of transportation from 
Birdum to Alice Springs: (a) railroad; 
(b) motor road; (c) wilderness trails. 

6. The present status of Australia: 
(a) British colony; (b) independent 
country; (c) self-governing dominion. 





PAA photo 


Navigator charting plane’s position on 
flight deck of a Pan American clipper. 


By Harvey E. Valentine 


munications of various kinds; eight 
hours of photography; twenty-two hours 
of mathematics; forty-eight hours of 
military drill; forty-eight hours of super- 
vised athletics and many other subjects. 

Aerial navigation is the science of 
piloting a plane from one point to an- 
other on the earth’s surface and estab- 
lishing its position at any time. The 
four methods of air navigation are pilot- 
age, dead reckoning, celestial observa- 
tions and radio aids. 


Pilotage is the method of conducting. 


an aircraft along a course by determin- 


CHECK UP ON YOURSELF 


This self-tester applies to social studies articles in this issue. Answers 
appear in Teachers Section. A special news quiz.appears on page 39. 


WHAT ABOUT HOUSING 


Circle the letter T if the statement is 
true, F if it is false. (See pp. 9-10). 
1. T F Tire rationing restrictions have 

complicated the problems of 
housing war workers. 

F There is no evidence of hous- 
ing shortages at present. 

F Large num of people have 
left their old homes for new 
jobs. a 

F Crowded living quarters often 
results in health problems. 

F The housing of war workers 
was not a serious problem in 
World War I. 

F The USHA has lent money for 

rivate construction of houses. 

F rdinator Palmer favors 
=? housing for war 
workers. 

F Many of the houses now 
lanned will be pre-fabricated 
uses. 


ing its position by observation of land- 
marks, either previously known or re- 
cognized from a map. 

Dead reckoning is the method of de- 
termining the geographical position of 
an aircraft by the distance and direction 
from a known position. 

Celestial navigation is the method of 
determining the geographical position 
of an aircraft by observation of stars 
and planets in the sky. 

Radio navigation is the method of 
conducting an aircraft along a course 
by radio aids, such as the radio beacon. 

The Army navigator does not rely 
upon any one method. Conditions often 
arise on an extended flight when all 
four methods must be ‘ 

By determining ground speed, drift 
and course, the navigator can accurately 
tell when the bomber will reach its ob- 
jective. Charts are indispensable to him, 
as they provide the only reliable means 
of determining the distance and direc- 
tion to be flown to a desired destination. 
Airports, beacons, and radio ranges are 
shown on sectional and regional charts. 
Besides the charts and the navigating 
instruments installed in the plane—com- 
pass, air speed indicator, etc., his only 
other aids are the common protractor 
and divider. 

In wartime it is the pilot who receives 
the glory for a successful raiding mis- 
sion. But some also should go to the 
“young man with the protractor and the 
divider.”—Courtesy the New York 
Times. 





WHAT DO YOU KNOW ABOUT 
CO-OPS? (See P. 14) 


1. Which of these is based on co- 
operative principles? (a) Farmers 
Union; (b) Farm Bureau Federation; 
(c) Farmers Grange. 


2. Which of these lends money to 
members? (a) consumers co-op; (b) 
marketing co-op; (c) credit union. 


8. What kind of a co-op is the Farm- 
ers Union Grain Terminal Association? 
(a) consumers co-op; (b) marketing 
co-op; (c) credit union. 


4. Which form of control is charac- 
teristic of co-ops? (a) one share-one 
vote; (b) one vote regardless of the 
number of shares; (b) no voting. 

5. How are profits (“overcharges”) 
of cooperatives distributed? (a) ac- 
cording to shares of stock; (b) accord- 


ing to purchases; (c) according to need 
of Ga tenate ‘ 
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men assembled on a 

Long Island plain about twen- 
ty miles from New York City. 
A tent such as a circus might 
use for sideshows stood sil- 
houetted against a pink eve- 
ning sky. Two earnest looking 
young men shuttled between 
the tent and a slender wooden 
tower that stood a hundred 
yards away. They were Or- 
ville and Wilbur Wright. 

We were about to witness 
their first flight in the vicinity 
of New York. Within the tent 
the plane stood carefully 
guarded against curious visi- 
tors. The gentle evening 
breeze had almost died out. 
There was but the faintest 
drift to the smoke from the 
chimneys in the village at the 
edge of the plain. 

After what seemed an end- 
less wait one of the two young 
men, Orville, now without hat 
or coat and quite bald, threw 
aside the tent flap and stepped 
outside. He had a short stump 
of a candle in his hand. Hold- 
ing it slightly above the level 
of his face he studied the effect of 
the zephyr-like breeze on the blaze. 
He held it toward the four points 
of the compass. Then with a decisive 
gesture he blew it out and curtl 
remarked to the newspaper men: 
“Too much wind; there will be no 
fight today, gentlemen.” With that 
he disappeared into the tent. 

As we plodded back to the rail- 
road station every man felt that while 
human flight was an accomplished 
fact, it could hardly be considered 
a contribution to transportation as 
evidently it could be practiced only 
in the stillest air. 

Quite recently I flew from New 
York to Washington on a luxurious 
air liner. The weather was bad. A 
forty mile southeast wind kicked 
rain-soaked clouds into our path. The 
earth was hidden in a storm tossed 
murk. We landed at Washington only 
a little behind time. 

Later that day as I sat over coffee 
with our pilot and discussed planes, 
motors, “props,” instruments and test 
pilots, my thoughts flew back to the 
evening on Hempstead plains, when 
I saw Orville Wright gauge the force 






































































TEST DIVE 
16,000 FEET 


Danger is the Business of 
The Men Without Fear 


By John J. Floherty 


of the wind with a lighted candle. 
Although I did not know it then, 
I had seen the first of the test pilots 


at work. 


The modern test pilot is a consult- 
ing engineer of broad experience in 
design, construction and flying. He 
is usually called in before pencil is 
put to paper in the draughting room 
to discuss the many phases of the 
design. When the plane is placed 
in construction he follows every 
step. Not a detail escapes him. 


Note: Im English Edition, pages 9-16 (Social Studies Section) are omitted. 
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Like the specialist in medi- 
cine, his broad experience en- 
ables him to detect symptoms 
that may have escaped the 
family physician. 

As construction progresses, 
the test pilot’s visits become 
more frequent and more criti- 
cal, for many vital parts will 
soon be concealed within the 
covering of wing and fusilage. 
Each of them must be in- 
spected by him personally. He 
takes no one else’s word for 
their staunchness and work- 
manship. 

His eye for balance is often 
uncanny. Although the distri- 
bution of weight is worked 
out on paper to a mathemati- 
cal nicety, often only a glance 
at the new ship tells him that 
certain readjustrrents are nec- 
essary. Occasionally, a shop 
engineer who has spent long 
hours on his calculations will 
declare hotly that figures do 
not lic. But the test pilot, a 
diplomat among his other ac- 
complishments, has his way. 
When the last rivet is headed 
up, and the last instrument 
installed, the testing period 
is close at hand. The test pilot sur- 
veys his ship from nose to tail, from 
wing tip to wing tip. He spends hours 
in inspection of her operating parts. 
By this time he knows her’ so thor- 
oughly in all her details that she be- 3 
comes a part of him. 

As the ship is rolled out of the 
shop she is followed by the hopes 
and the fears of her builders. There 
is nothing more they can do. Her 
fate now rests in the hands of the 
test pilot. 

The tests begin. The pilot climbs 
aboard and starts his motors and 
listens with the concentration of an 
orchestra conductor. 

He opens the throttle gently at 
first, and then in a succession of 
blasts that cause the plane to strain 
at the impeding wheelblocks. He 
“revs” her up from dead slow to fly- 
ing speed. Meanwhile he notices the 
recordings of her instruments; he 
tests the variable pitch of the pro- 
pellers as well as oil pressure, tem- 
perature, fuel flow; he tests the 
“stick” which operates the ailerons _ 
and elevators and the foot bars that 
operate the rudder. In fact, he oper- 
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ates and tests every device within 
the cockpit without putting the ship 
into motion. This may take many 
hours. When he leaves the plane he 
has a sheaf of notations that record 
the behavior or performance of each 
part or device. This static testing may 
continue for days before the ship is 
moved under her own power. 


Test Flights on the Ground 


When he is satisfied that the motor 
is functioning properly he signals to 
have the blocks removed. At the 
touch of the throttle the new ship 
gets under way. Slowly at first and 
then with increasing speed the pilot 
taxis her down the runway. Then he 
crosses and recrosses the field steer- 
ing her here and there sometimes in 
a straight course and again in curves 
and circles. He is testing her rudder 
and her response to it. As the ship 
feels the bite of her propeller in the 
air she begins to develop individual 
characteristics as if she were a living 
thihg. No matter how carefully the 
builders strive for uniformity, planes 
built from the same plans and specifi- 
cations will function differently. This 
behaviorism must be studied, and 
corrected if necessary. 

When the great day arrives that is 
to see the plane take to the air, ten- 
sion runs high among the men who 
built her. While they have the ut- 
most confidence in her ability to 


stand up to the many strains to which. 


she is to be subjected, they cannot 
help but remember the planes that 
ended their first venture in the air 
as masses of twisted wreckage. 


No “Stage Fright” 


The least concerned outwardly 
about the outcome of the flight is the 
test pilot. Cool and unhurried he 
walks around the throbbing plane 
while her motors are warming up. 
No detail on the ship's exterior is 
overlooked by him, every sound has 
a meaning of its own. 

Slipping into his parachute the test 
pilot climbs aboard, signals to have 
the blocks withdrawn, and is off 
without a moment's delay. As he 
gathers speed on the runway, he pre- 
pares for the momentous instant of 
take-off. The first few moments after 
a plane leaves the ground on her 
initial flight are perhaps the most 
critical in her career. She may prove 
to be gentle and tractable or she 
may develop treacherous tricks that 


eo pe eee 
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need close watching every minute. 

In spite of the greatest care in de- 
sign and construction, she may de- 
velop vibrations and tremors that 
mean danger. Beset by the natural 
forces of drag, thryst and gravity, 
her conflict with each is studied and 
recorded, and so, the test pilot flies 
her back and forth and around in 
every known maneuver from spins 
to stalls, to wingovers and side slips. 
Not until this stage does the test 
pilot’s dual = zsonality manifest it- 
self. Still the scientist and engineer 
bent on fact finding, he gradually 
assumes the role of daredevil. Strains 
and faults, structural and otherwise, 
can be brought to light only by ac- 
tual test under actual flying condi- 
tions. From this point the test pilot 
gambles with death. 


When a large transport or army 
somber is tested, she prepares for her 
initial flight in the same manner as 
a fledgling that has just left the nest. 
She is taxied back and forth across 
the field for an even longer period 
than the smaller planes, while every 
part and device is tested and ad- 
justed. Not until her mechanical 
components are deemed in perfect 
working order is she lifted from the 
ground, and then only in short hops. 
The length of the hops and the alti- 
tude are greatly increased until the 
ship finds herself in full flight. Then 
come banking and turning and 
climbing and gliding and landing 
under varying conditions. The whole 
process of testing a large plane is 
one of extreme deliberation and pre- 
cision; until she has proven herself, 
each flight is a hazard. 


Test Pilots Must Be Tough 


In testing the smaller army or navy 
planes, a shorter period of ground 
testing is the customary procedure. 
When the day arrives for the pilot 
to go aloft, he must be in perfect 
physical condition. Furthermore he 
must possess an inherent strength 
and resistance to injury due to strain 
on his vital organs. His must be a 
super brand of courage. He must 
have a sublime confidence in his sub- 
consciv' s self, as it is not unlikely 
that in some of the tests he will 
wholly or partly lose consciousness 
while hurtling to earth with the 
speed of a bullet. 

Take the case cf Eddie Allen: 
While testing a small pursuit ship, he 
was required to fly her to the highest 


gies 
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altitude she could obtain. But even 
her builders did not believe she 
would make a ceiling of more than 
twenty to twenty-two thousatd feet. 
For this reason Allen decided to fly 
her without oxygen equipment as he 
had flown to that height more than 
once without experiencing more than 
shortness of breath and a rapid 
heart. : 


High Thin Air 


As he took off, he thrilled at the 
performance of the motor. The roar 
of the exhaust sounded like a sus- 
tained note on a fine organ. As he 
reached an altitude of twenty thou- 
sand feet diminishing oxygen made 
it difficult to get a full breath; his 
heart hammered at his ribs; a thick 
feeling was in his inner ears. He had 
experienced all these before; he 
could stand a_lot more. 

As he spiralled still higher he no- 
ticed that the rarefied air did not 
seem to decrease either the motor 
power or propeller traction. The 
needle on the altimeter registered 
25,000 feet. The sky was a translu- 
cent blue-black, blending to steel 
gray toward the earth which was 
now merely a dark, hazy circle with- 
out defined horizon or detail. Breath- 
ing now became difficult. He had 
forcibly to pump enough air into his 
lungs to give him sufficient oxygen 
to sustain life. He gasped for each 
breath like“a runner at the end of a 
sprint. A reddish haze before his eyes 
blurred his instruments. Still the 
plane spiralled upward unfalteringly. 
It took all his strength to write his 
— on the pad strapped to his 

nee. 


Ceiling — 29,000 Feet 


A numbness began to set in all 
over his body, partly from the in- 
tense cold and partly from the oxy- 
gen starvation. At 27,000 feet he 
could scarcely hold the stick. He 
could tell that his feet were on the 
rudder bar only by the perfect be- 
havior of the plane, Great bursts of 
sound crashed within his head. A 
million pins and needles _pricked 
deeply all over his body. 

The altimeter indicator, now a 
hazy streak, steadily moved on a dial 
that had lost its outline. His mind 
wandered and he babbled all manner 
of nonsense. He was to all intents 
physically unconscious. His subcon- 
scious self, however, stuck doggedly 
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to the task ot keeping the plane 
climbing until she could climb no 
more. altimeter read 28,000, Al- 
len laughed crazily at the joke the 
ship had played on all of them. 

A darkness, streaked by flashes of 
spectral fireworks, had closed in on 
him. The exhaust of his motor was 
drowned by a turmoil of noises that 


filled his brain. Drowsiness soothed - 


him but he fought it off. The plane 
was still climbing. Then, as from a 
great distance, he heard his motor 
cough. He felt the laboring propeller 
send a shivering through his ship. 
He « ‘Id dimly see his inclinometer 
through a red darkness: It indicated 
that he was on a level keel. His swol- 
len eyes strained at the altimeter and 
gropingly read 29,000 feet! He had 
reached ceiling! 

Even in his dazed condition, he 
managed to scrawl his last reading 
on his knee pad. Then the dreaded 
oxygen starvation seized ‘him. His 
right hand dropped powerless be- 
side him, with his left he pushed the 
stick forward and slumped into his 
thickly padded seat. The plane tee- 
tered crazily on her nose and fell off 
into a series of wild gyrations like a 
leaf in a high wind. As gravity 
gripped her, she went hurtling down 
a five mile slide of imminent death. 
Allen’s body slumped forward on the 
stick, holding the ship’s nose to the 
earth. With a roaring motor and 
screami’ 3 flying wires, she dived for 
nearly a mile and a half straight as 
a plumb-line, while Allen hung limp 
in his seat, held in by his safety belt. 

As oxygen increased in the lower 
altitude, life came slowly back to his 
paralyzed limbs. Still dazed, he 
straightened up and grasped the 


stick. A glance at the altimeter told © 


him he had dropped sixteen thou- 
sand feet. Thirteen thousand feet 
were between him and the ground. 
That was ample, He swiftly surveyed 
each instrument and ca a quick 
notation. The rapidly changing alti- 
tude made his ears crack, and caused 
a feeling of pressure in his head and 
chest. The air- dial showed 450 
miles an hour but what of it? He 
could breathe, hear and see. Fillin 

his lungs, he let out yell after yell. 
This eased his head and ears and 
braced the stomach muscles. The 
ship was intact and doing well. The 
big ordeal, however, lay ahead. With 
such momentum would she stand 
straightening out? 





Free Lance Photographers Guild 


Famed test pilot, Major Stanley M. 
Umstead (left), and flight engineer get 
ready for test flight. Though plane has 
automatic recorder they will take addi- 
tional notes on pads attached to knees. 


He felt the bandages and pads, 
which test pilots sometimes wear 
around lungs, liver and kidneys, grow 
tighter. What a shock they were go- 
ing to get in a few moments when he 
changed the direction of the plane 
from the vertical to the horizontal! 
If he had not been unconscious so 
long, he could have retarded speed 
by opening the throttle, for when 
gravity is pulling a plane down faster 
than her propeller will drive her, en- 
gine speed has a retarding rather 
than an accelerating effect. It was 
too late now. 


A 9-G Pullout 


He would pull her out at 2,000 and 
give the boys on the ground a thrill. 
If she crumpled, he could still bail 
out and depend on his ’chute to take 
him down safely. As the altimeter 
needle neared the two thousand 
mark, he braced himself for the most 
critical moment of the flight. He 
tightened his grip on the stick and 
waited. At 2,000 feet he pulled it_ 
back. With a roar and a mad swoop 
the plane changed her course, As 
her propeller bit into solid air again, 
she roared her defiance at gravity. 

Allen’s body was crushed down 
into his seat as if by the hand of a 
giant. In an instant his weight had 
changed from one hundred and fifty 
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to thirteen hundred and fifty pounds. 
Frustrated gravity had increased his 
weight nine times. Legs, arms and 
every organ were weighted by nine 
gravities, or 9 Gs in the parlance of 
the test pilot. 

As the plane rocketed round the 
curve between the vertical and hori- 
zontal, the overwhelming downward 
pull was supplemented by centrifu- 
gal force which strove to fling Allen 
off at a tangent to the curve with a 
sickening violence. As the wings took 
up the weight of the plane, Allen 
could feel them tremble under the 
strain. They were supporting nine 
times the weight of the ship and 
pilot. This is the only moment when 
the test pilot must depend entirely 
on the skill of the builders and the 
inherent strength of the plane. Half 
conscious, he can only wait. No de- 
vice, nor instrument can help him. 
His numbed ears listen for the first 
crack of a breaking member. He is 
still many times his own weight. To 
leave the ship would be impossible. 
At this critical time many a wing has 
been torn off as if it were tissue 
paper. _ 

Firmly but gently, Allen pulled 
back on the stick as the ship reached 
the horizontal. The depressing 
weight lifted from arms, legs and 
body. He took a long deep breath 
and continued to make notations. 
The sky had again assumed its trans- 
lucent blue, and the earth became a 
smooth green carpet dappled with 
the mellow brown of ploughed fields. 

With joy in his heart he kicked his 
rudder bar and threw his stick sharp- 
ly over, putting his ship into a steep 
right bank, then opening his motor 
he streaked back to the landing field. 
So gently did he lay the wheels on 


the ground, the plane seemed to be 


without weight. He came to a stop 
near the anxious group that had wit- 
nessed the test Cutting off his motor, 
Allen climbed out, and slipping the 
parachute harness from his shoulders 
surveyed the plane from one end to 
the other. When his pad was con- 
sulted in the draughting room, it read 
like a hospital chart. Symptoms, tem- 
peratures, reactions and behavior 
were discussed. Diagnoses and prog- 
noses were made with terse finality. 
A sound bill of health was _— to 
the plane. The test was ended. 

“From Men Without Fear, by John J. Floherty. 
Copyright, 


1940, J. B. Lippincott Company, Pub- 
lishers. 
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SIEGFRIED SASSOON 


Vigils, published in 1935, are 

many poems which tell a story 
about the interesting man who wrote 
them. They reveal more, however, if 
we already know something about 
the poet before we read them. 

His childhood was like that of 
most English boys in well-to-do fam- 
ilies before 1914. Although his father 
was a Persian Jew, he was brought 
up in the tradition of his mother's 
family. He was a rather lonely little 
boy and ‘played with an imaginary 
friend whom he liked better than the 
real boys who visited him at holiday 
time. He liked all sorts of sports as 
he grew older and especially fox 
hunting. The first time he saw the 
hunted fox trying to escape, he cried 
out, “Oh, don’t do that! They'll catch 
him!” But he was told that this sym- 
pathy was not manly. 

His first book of verse, published 
when he was 19, was imitative of 
Tennyson and Swinburne. His sec- 
ond began as a burlesque of Mase- 
field, but turned, apparently to the 
poet's own surprise, into a serious 
poem. It was not until the war came 
that he found his own self-expression. 


He enlisted in August, 1914, going 
with as courageous a gaiety as Ru- 
pert Brooke’s. He served for over four 
years and was awarded the Military 
Cross. While he was leading a bomb- 
ing party, he was shot through the 
throat and was sent to a military hos- 
pital in England. Here he came to 
the conclusion that the war was 
being prolonged for conquest and 
that war never is justified by the ends 


i SIEGFRIED SASSOON’S book, 
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it gains. After several months of per- 
plexed thinking in a convalescent 
home, he decided that his place was 
at the front and he returned. He was, 
of course; subjected to a great deal of 
criticism during this period, but he 
did not return to the war until he was 
convinced. In Counter-Attack and 
Picture Show he gave a more realis- 
tic picture of the brutality of war 
than had ever before appeared in 
poetry. 

With this background of knowl- 
edge of Sassoon, we are ready to read 
his later poetry in the volumes The 
Heart's Journey and Vigils. We see 
in them the lonely and idealistic 
child who loved life and who became 
the man who hated war's destruc- 
tion of life. We see the loneliness of 
those who have held fast to their be- 
liefs under criticism. The following 
poem from Vigils is one of the most 
revealing in its simple statement and 


its depth of feeling: 


It was the love of life, when I was 
young, 

Which led out in summer to explore 

The daybreak world. A bird’s first notes 
were sung 

For childhood standing at the garden 
door. 

That loneliness it was which made me 
wise 

When I looked out and saw 

Dark trees against the strangely bright- 
ening skies 

And learned the love of life that is my 
law. 

The love of life is my religion still. 

Steadfast through rigorous nights, com- 
panioned only 

By what I am and what | strive to be, 

I seek no mystery now beyond the hill 

And wait no change but to become 
more lonely, 

No freedom till the sleep that sets me 
free.* 


This same note of solitude and 
loneliness is found in many of Sas- 
soon’s later poems, in “Grandeur of 
Ghosts,” in “The Wisdom of the 


World,” a wisdom from which he 
turns to the companionship of “those 
powers who keep me unafraid,” in 
“Alone,” where he thinks “how 
strange we grow when we're alone,” 
how different from our usual social 
selves. 

It is interesting to know that in 
Sassoon’s latest book, Rhymed Rumi- 
nations, he expresses his sympathy 
with the present war effort in Eng- 
land. He says very clearly that “none 
are exempt from service in this hour.” 
In this book, as in earlier ones, the 
tone is rather remote and resigned. 
Sassoon has always admired Thomas 
Hardy and the sympathy of the two 
poets is obvious in their writing. 

Sassoon is described as youthful 
looking, tall and alert, with a strong, 
angular face—an out-of-door man. 
When he visited America in 1920, he 
impressed people as shy, nervous, 
and witty. A woman who heard him 
lecture remarked, “I shall never again 
say that Englishmen have not a sense 
of humor.” He kept his audience rip- 
pling with laughter half the time, 
tense the rest of the time. He is now 
married, has_a young son, and lives 
in the countryside of his youth. 

In a lecture on poetry in 1939 he 
lines himself up with the poets who 
do not believe in the “cult of incom- 
prehensibility.” He says that in all 
the poetry he likes best he finds “di- 
rect utterance . . . something as in- 
evitable as the rising of the sun.” 
With obvious pleasure he says that 
he has observed signs that this cult 
is “already dying of self-strangula- 
tion,” an* observation which many 
others have made of late. Of his 
many quips about unintelligible writ- 
ers, this is oné: “to Miss Sitwell a 
syllable may be a chromatic semi- 
tone, but I much prefer to regard it 
as a unit of pronunciation.” Of Miss 
Sitwell’s poetry we will hear more in 
a later paper. 
~ * From Vigils, by Siegfried Sasston. Copyright 


1936 by Siegfried Sassoon. By permission of The 
Viking Press, Inc., New York. 
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SSCHOLASTIC TEACHERS’ SECTION 


WHAT THE WAR MEANS TO US" 
1. We Start Where We Are 


ITH this issue, Scholastic begins a series of five articles dealing with 
the booklet, ‘““What the War Means to Us,” described in last week’s 
Editorial for Teachers, “America and the War: An Interpretation for 
Students.” These five articles parallel the five units of that booklet, and will 
set the problem, suggest classroom procedures and include a bibliography. 


ECEMBER 7, 1941, was a tragic 

shock to all Americans. To most, 
it was an unforeseen act of aggression 
by a friendly power. To some, it was 
an expected result of a world-wide plan 
of aggression by the Axis powers. 

The effect of Pearl Harbor upon 
American life is becoming more evident 
with each passing day. The attacks 
upon both coasts and upon our oil and 
transportation have shown us that the 
oceans are not Maginot Lines, but high- 
ways leading to our doors. 

From Chicago or Detroit to Java and 
Aruba may seem far in miles; but the 
rationing of tires and cars and the im- 
minent limitation of use of oil shows 
each person that we are at war. The 
rationing of sugar is felt in each home. 

Beyond these more obvious steps in 
the transition from “business as usual” 
to “all-out-war” are more important 
ones which must be understood by the 
pupils in our schools and, through them, 
by the adults of our communities. 

Each family has new adjustments to 
make, greater responsibilities to assume. 
Brothers have gone into the service or 
have had their school work speeded up. 
Sisters are going into civilian defense 
or nursing. 

New emphasis is placed on nutrition 
and the use of substitutes for foods af- 
fected by the war. Housing is affected 
by sudden shifts in population. Cloth- 
ing is affected in style and kind, Busi- 
ness is shifted from civilian to war pro- 
duction. 

All these changes must be made clear 
to all, and the democratic opportunities 
and duties must be shown. The school 
must contribute to an understanding of 
the work of all citizens, and must help 
young people to feel that they are con- 
tributing to the success of America’s 
fight for freedom. 

The booklet, “What the War Means 
to Us,” includes questions and discus- 
sions and suggested activities which 
may be used in English and social 
studies classes. In addition, the class 


will find great value in a community . 


survey of war activities and may render 
a service by preparing a social resource 
map to show where and by whom these 
services are rendered. 

A community survey of war activities 


must be preceded by a study of the 
local and national agencies engaged in 
this work. It would be best to omit 
purely military activities. Thus, military 
establishments or naval stations should 
be left out of the discussion. It is best 
that no maps of such services exist out- 
side the armed forces. 

The earliest starting point is the work 
of the local defense council. Find the 
committees that have been organized, 
their chairmen, their assigned duties. 
Find others to whom have been dele- 
gated the performance of these duties. 
Some of these will touch your homes or 
your neighbors’. How do these activi- 
ties tie in with the state program? With 
the OCD? What are the other activities 
of the OCD which affect your commu- 
nity? Is there a local office of the 
Price Control Administration? How is 
rationing handled in your community? 
What different boards? What persons? 
What selective service boards, with 
what members? What is the relation of 
these activities to State and national 
boards? 

To make this community survey more 
valuable, have members of these groups 
speak to your class, or send committees 
to interview them on their work. 

This information can be given in 
graphic form by diagram, chart and 
social resource map. A diagramatic rep- 





COMING NEXT WEEK 
(March 9, 1942 Issue) 


For Social Studies 


1942 Students Institute of Na- 
tional Government (students visit 
Civil Aeronautics Administration). 

Pan-Americana, 

The Issues of the War. Back- 
ground article by H. S. Commager. 


Decentralization of Government 
Agencies. 


For English Classes 
Story: “Sophie Halencizk’s 
Greenhorns,” by Rose Feld. 


Play: A new dramatization of 
Mark Twain’s Connecticut Yankee. 











Teachers! You may 
have this booklet for 
the asking. For de- 
tails see page 3. 


resentation of the groups and their re- 


_lations may be drawn in class and 


checked with the agencies involved. A 
social resource may be constructed by 
placing the facts found in the survey 
on a base map of your community. The 
base map should contain only essential 
physical data such as streets, and na- 
tural landmarks. Various symbols may 
be used for the different activities, and 
legends may show the persons involved. 
Such a map may be of value in showing 
air raid wardens, first aid stations, hos- 
pitals, fire stations, and other essen- 
tial services. 

Services to which your students con- 
tribute may be marked with a special 
color or pin. Students should be en- 
couraged to participate in activities so 
that they may identify themselves with 
the war activities in their community. 


References on Method 


Aldrich, J. C. “Resources Within the 
Community.” Scholastic Teachers Section, 
February 3, 1941. References. 

Aldrich, J. C. “Use of the Interview in 
Education.” Scholastic Teachers Section, 
December 8, 1941. 

Colcord, Joanna. Your Community. Pp. 
13-22 on social resource maps and charts. 

Michener, James A. “Participation in 
Community Surveys.” West, Ruth, Util- 
ization of Community Resources, Ninth 
Yearbook of NCSS, pp. 144-163. 


References on the Unit 


Boutwell, William D. and Brodinsky, 
B.P. America Prepares for Tomorrow. New 
York, Harpers, 1941. ‘ 

Coyle, David Cushman. America. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: National Home Library, 
1941. 

Finney, Burnham, Arsenal of Democ- 
racy, New York; McGraw Hill, 1942. 

Foreman, Clark and Raushenbush, Joan. 
Total Defense. New York: Doubleday, 
1940. 

“Civilian Morale in War.” Hygia, Jan., 
1942, pp. 40-42. 

“Civilian Mobilization.” Fortune, Aug- 
ust, 1941. Series of four articles and pos- 
ter portfolio. 

Bradley, P. “City Hell, the Citizen, and 
Defense.” American City, 57:50-51, Janu- 
ary, 1942. 

Buell, B. “Coordination Needed.” Sur- 
vey, 78:6-9, January, 1942. 

Zeidler, C. F. “How a Well-Organized 
City Is Meeting the War Emergency.” 
American City, 57:40-42, January 1942. 
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Classroom Activities 
FOR ALL CLASSES 


Editorial: 

Take Care of Your Car (P. 2) 

Have your class use this idea as a part 
of its “What You Can Do for Your 
Country” program. The students might 
make up a code for youth. Posters 
would help to get others to do the 
same. 


March of Events (Pp. 3-6) 

Use the articles in this section as sug- 
gested last week. The headings may be 
used as centers for class discussion or as 
topics for floor talks. For each, an issue or 
a proposition might be stated to form the 
center of study. Here are some of the 
questions which might be used: 

What will be the effect of a success- 
ful defense of Java upon American de- 
fense? 

Are the wrong people on trial at 
Riom? Who should be on trial? 

Can Sir Stafford Cripps strengthen 
the British war effort? 

Has “collaboration” helped Hungary? 

Are the Russians weakening the Ger- 
mans? 

Use the major articles in the Social 
Studies Section for further study of 
articles in “March of Events.” For ex- 
ample, tie in the Australia article with 


the Java invasion. Have the class show 
the relationships between them. 


Russia and the Pacific War (P. 7) 

Use this picture study as a beginning 
of a study of Russia’s expansion and her 
relations with Japan. How are Russia 
and the U.S. likely to cooperate? 


Civic Duty Cartoon (P. 8) 

Add this to the contributions which 
young people can make to victory. Have 
your class participate in the salvage 
campaign in your town. If the campaign 
has not been successful so far, organize 
your school for participation. Your stu- 
dent council might plan it, and work 
through the home rooms. Find how the 
waste of your community is handled. 


FOR SOCIAL STUDIES 


War Workers Need Homes 

(Pp. 9, 10) 
Economics, Modern Problems, Amer- 

ican History 

Your classes probably have “Hous- 
ing” as one of the units to be studied. 
Use this article to make your study ap- 
ply to today’s problem. 
Questions of Fact and Interpretation 

1. To what extent have war workers 
had to depend on auto transportation? 

2. Why is the housing problem ag- 
gravated by the Pacific wer 

3. How is the problem affected by 
our past housing program? 


4. What are the differences between 

eace time and war time housing needs? 

5. How was the housing problem 
handled during World War I? 

6. What are the agencies now en- 
gaged in providing housing? How do 
their aims conflict? duplicate each 
other? 


Topics for Further Investigation 

1. What are the housing needs of 
your town? Make a survey of your town 
as suggested on page 1-T. Get the real 
estate and rental lists to see what s 
of houses are available and at what 
prices. Survey the wage scales in the 
various industries. 

2. Make a social research map of the 
plants and the main housing areas in 
which their workers live. Show public 
transportation lines. What conclusions 
can you draw? Set up standards for ade- 

uate housing. Have committees judge 
the adequacy of the housing. Show in- 
adequate housing on your map in red. 

3. What agencies are working on the 
housing problem in your community. 
Have members of the group address 
your class. What are further steps which 
are needed? Upon whose initiative do 
these steps depend? 


Australia Under Fire (Pp. 11, 12) 
Modern History, American History 

Many Americans laughed at the idea 
that Japan really meant its proposals to 
include the Netherlands Indies and 
Australia in its “co-prosperity sphere.” 
Australia and the Dutch took it seriously. 
The attack upon Port Darwin, which 
coincided with that upon Java and Bali, 
shows they were right. We are fighting 
with Australians for Australia. Our stu- 
dents should know their allies. 
Questions of Fact and Interpretation 

1. Study maps of the Southwestern 
Pacific. How near is Australia to Timor 
and New Guinea? To Bali and Java? 
To Hawaii? 

2. On the map find the large cities, 
the naval bases, the railroads, the bush. 
Why is the continent vulnerable to 
attack? To what extent has it failed to 
‘be protected by an “island screen”? 

3. How have the major industries of 
Australia changed in recent years? 

4, What are the resources upon 
which these industries depend? 

5. How have the Australians shown 
their loyalty to the British Empire? 

6. How have they shown their in- 
terest in American cooperation? 

7. Discuss: The defense of Australia 
is as important as the defense of, Hawaii. 
Further Study Suggestions: 

Make a more thorough study of 
Australian resources and industry. Use 
the map to gain further information. 
Find more about the Australian ple 
and their government. Study ad- 


vances made by the country in social 
and labor reform. 


Further References: 

“Arsenal of the East.” Current History, 
53: 28, 29, June, 1941. 

Glasgow, W. “Australia Today.” Cana. 
dian Geographical Journal, June, 1941. 

Grattan, C. H. “Australia Through 
Australian Eyes.” Asia, 41:612. Nov., 1941. 

Cole, P. R. “United States and 
Australia.” International Conciliation, 375: 
730-734, December, 1941. 

Green, J. F. “Australia in the World 
Conflict.” Foreign Policy Reports, March 1, 
1941. 

Grattan, C. H. “Australian-American 
Axis?” Harpers, 180-561, May 1940. 

Alexander, F. “What Americans Think 
of Australia,” Living Age, March, 1941. 

“Australia’s War Effort.” Life, 10:74-81, 
March 3, 1941. 


Our American Heritage: 
The War for Union (P. 13) 


American History 
The main war aims of the North an 
South are presented clearly and simply 
here. Compare these with the problems 
studied last week in “The Prelude to 
War.” Which of the problems did not 
appear as major war aims? Which could 
not be settled by war? Why did these 
war aims appear to be acceptable to the 

two sections? 

Read a history of the United States 
written by Southerners who today be- 
lieve in the “rightness” of the Con- 
federacy. What differences in statements 
of fact do you find? What differences in 
opinion? 

Consider the historical “if’: What 
would have been the history of the 
North American continent if the South 
had won its independence? 


Democracy at Work: 
Cooperative Town (Pp. 14, 15) 


Problems of Democracy, American 

History 

Use this article to introduce a study 
of cooperatives. What part of the “farm 
problem” = a need for marketing 
cooperatives? How do co-ops meet the 
need? What are the basic principles of 
cooperatives? How are these shown in 
this article? How do consumer co- 
operatives differ from marketing co-ops? 

Would you say that the co-ops are 
successful? Has this been the experience 
of other cooperatives in the United 
States? 

What cooperatives are there in your 
region? What kinds? How successful 
are they? Have a representative of one 
speak to your class on the principles of 
cooperation. 

What is the attitude of people in your 
community toward co-ops? Make a 
survey of opinion of the parents of your 
class. What are the reasons given for 
and against the co-ops? 
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FOR ENGLISH CLASSES 


Test Dive, 16,000 Feet (P. 17) 
For All English Classes 


With machines, tactics, and statistics 
playing larger and larger parts in our 
lives, factual and scientific writing will 
be filling larger and larger sections of 
our current magazines. Use this as an 
example of a good job of writing in the 
factual, technical field. Point out that, 
although it tells hard, basic facts about 
airplane construction and behavior, it 
manages to have as much vigor and 
drama as a fast-moving piece of fiction. 

Assign it for outside reading, and ask 
the class to ponder the question: How 
has the author managed to keep his 
work so interesting? Next day discuss 
the subject, bringing out the following 
answers to the question: 

1. Clear style — simple words, short 
sentences, carefully outlined _ para- 
graphs. 

2. Inclusion of dramatic incidents 
and living personalities. 

3. Good, sharp records of sense im- 
pressions, so that we see, feel, smell, 
hear what the author wishes us to 
understand. 


Jerusalem (P. 25) 


For All English Classes 

Assign this for outside reading. Tell 
students that its chief beauty lies in the 
richness of the appeal it makes to our 
senses — the colors, the fragrances, the 
sensations, the sights and sounds. Tell 
them they will not get the maximum of 
pleasure from this unless they read it 
slowly, permitting every picture to form 
itself completely on’ their mind’s eye. 
And, to make certain they're giving it 
full attention, ask that they check the 
three paragraphs that seem to them 
most pleasing and most real. 

Base the next day's discussion on 
these chosen paragraphs, and on the 
author’s remarkably colorful and accu- 
rate style. Then lead discussion to the 
meaning of the story: Was Jonathan 


blameable because he came back?- 


Would he have been blameable if he 
had stayed in Jerusalem? Why did he 
return? 

Offer extra credit to any student who 
will read Mrs. Appleyard’s Year in its 
entirety and give a brief chat about it 
for the rest of the class. 

To Improve Reading Skills 
A Test in Fact Retention 

After the above study, ask students 
to close their magazines and test their 
ability to retain facts with the follow- 
ing multiple choice questions. 3 out of 5 
is satisfactory, 4 is good, 5 is excellent. 

1. The Appleyards found Jerusalem 
by (a) looking at a map, (b) intuition, 
(c) asking their neighbors. (b) 


2. Jonathan lived in the time of the 
(a) Civil, (b) . Revolutionary, (c) 
World War. (a) 

8. Aunt Debby was tamous for (a) 
doughnuts, (b) a Paisley shawl, (c) 
herbs. (c) 

4. Jonathan was (a) delighted, (b) 
angered, (c) disappointed by the “out- 
side.” (c) 

5. Jonathan hid (a) at his aunt's 
house, (b) in a log, (c) in a neigh- 
bor’s cellar. (b) 


How to Start and Stop (P. 21) 


For Composition and 
Creative Writing Classes 

Read this aloud in class, stopping to 
amplify, explain, and argue the main 
points. Then launch class discussion on 
this subject: Which of Mrs. Bass’ points 
do we already know and use in our 
classwork? Which ones are new to us? 

This discussion will be much more 
helpful if you have looked through some 
recent themes by class members and 
can draw your examples straight from 
them. And the whole exercise will be 
doubly effective if, at the end of it, you 
return a batch of recently written essays 
and ask students to study them care- 
fully in the light of Mrs. Bass’s pre- 
cepts, marking in the margin the lead 
thought, dramatic, climactic, descriptive 
paragraphs, etc. 

Outside Assignment: Three para- 
graphs each illustrating a different way 
of starting an essay on the same sub- 
ject. Read the best of these in class and 
use them as a basis for further dis- 
cussion. 


To Increase Reading Skills 
A Test in Reading Speed 

Use the numbered columns as sug- 
gested on page 3-T of Scholastic, Feb. 
2-7. Compare class and individual rec- 
ords with those of the two preceding 
weeks. To see that comprehension keeps 
pace with speed, use the following True- 
False questions: 


1. The word “lead” is a journalistic 
term. (T) 

2. Some leads are the result of sub- 
conscious thinking. (T) 

8. Every article must contain its 
lead idea in the first paragraph. (F) 

4. A lead sentence may be dramatic 
or climactic. (T) 

‘5. One never uses dialogue in an 
essay. (F) 


The Poetry Corner 


For Modern Literature Classes 


Before introducing Sassoon to the 
class, rouse student interest by stating 
that he is a man who lived through the 
last war and is now living through this 
one. Tell briefly how he left the ranks 
at one time, thinking war unjustifiable, 

(Concluded on page 4-T) 
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T° HELP YOU PLAN your wartime 
teaching program this teaching guide 
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by the School and College Civilian 
Morale Service of the United 
States Office of Education and the 
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for classroom use. 
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to aid educators to meet the chal- 
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(Concluded from page 8-T) 


and then returned to them. Rouse in- 
terest as to what his attitude is toward 
the present struggle. Then read the 
“Album” aloud, informally, stopping 
frequently for comment and discussion. 

Discussion should grow chiefly out 
of two points: (1) the war attitude and 
(2) the question of “incomprehensible” 


poetry. 
Outside Assignment: A five paragraph 
essay on the following subject: “I think 
Sassoon supports the present war effort 
because " 
Offer extra credit to any student who 
will read one of the listed books, select 





“The best and most up-to- 
date material I have seen 
on jobs in the defense in- 
dustries.” — KENNETH M. 
GOULD, Editor Scholastic. 


YOUR CAREER 
IN DERENSE 


By SHELBY CULLOM DAVIS 


Here is the book that will help you 
—and the students who depend upon 
you—to get a clear perspective of 
the vastly expanded industrial set- 
up. This book actually shows young 
people how to get the kind of jobs 
they want and are best fitted for. 
Full of concrete, down-to-earth fac- 
tual information, YOUR CAREER 
IN DEFENSE describes more than 
400 industrial jobs and gives the 
qualifications, requirements and du- 
ties of each. Order this book today 
to save your time and give invalu- 
able aid to your students. 


EXAMINE IT FREE FOR 5 DAYS! 
Tust fill out this coupon and mail it today. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 49 E. 33rd St., 
New York. 

Please send me YOUR CAREER IN DE- 

FENSE by Shelby Cullom Davis. If, for 

any reason, I am not completely satisfied, 

I will return it within 5 days. Otherwise 

I will promptly remit $2.00. 


NAME 





ADDRESS 
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four poems from it, and read them aloud 
to his fellow students. 


Round Table (P. 23) 


For Composition and 
Creative Writing Classes 

Ask students to read this outside of 
class, and to ponder the quoted maxim, 
in relation to the poems in the “Round 
Table” and to their own recent poems 
and compositions. Ask them to bring to 
o~ with them their own most recent 
work (prose or ). 

After a brief ca of the “Round 
Table” material, invite the class to settle 
down to an object lesson in the art and 


value of cutting. Ask them to count the * 


number of words in their poems or 
sketches and to reduce that number of 
words by one-third before the ringing 
of the bell. 

Outside Assignment: A smooth, neat, 
rewritten essay or poem based on the 
cut version worked out in class. The 
best examples should be read aloud in 
class, in both versions — before and after 
cutting. 


Choosing the Tournament 
Play (P. 22) 


For Drama Clubs and Classes 


Assign this for outside reading. Ask 
students to think a little about this sub- 


wr What type of play would seem 


st to give this year? Next period, 
launch class discussion on the subject, 
covering all 6 types of plays listed (see 
reading test which follows for list of 6 
types). Then divide the class into 6 
committees, and assign to each com- 
mittee the task of securing from the 
library and reading all plays available 
under one group, choosing the one they 
think most suitable for class purposes. 
Request that they do not confine them- 
selves to the list given in the article and 
do look for other plays. Back issues of 
Scholastic will offer suggestions. From 
the 6 plays selected, you and an elected 
committee of three students can make 
the final choice. This process will neces- 
sitate plenty of extra-curricular, reading 
and a pretty thorough knowledge of a 


large number of dramas. 


To Improve Reading Skills 
A Test in Skimming 
Write on the board the following 6 
types of plays discussed in the article: 
. Old plays with a new social slant 
. Historical and dramatic plays 
. Plays with a peace thesis 
. Plays of English life during the 
present war 
. Folk plays 
. Fantasy 
Instruct students to count the num- 
ber of plays listed in each category, and 
to write in a column on a slip of paper 
the number under each category which 


‘19 


they conclude to be correct. Permit 
magazines to remain open, of course, 
and allow fifteen minutes for the pro- 
cedure. Students who get the correct 
number in three categories are doing 
fairly well; four, good; five, excellent. 
The correct numbers are as follows; 
3,3,2,2,14,8. 


% SCHOLASTIC UNIT FINDER 


The following articles that have ap- 
= in past issues of Scholastic can 

e used as references on the theme 
“What the War Means to Us.” Sée ar- 
ticle on page 1-T, this issue. 

Total War and Total Defense, Nov. 
11, 1940. 

What You Can Do For Your Country, 
Sept. 22, 1941. 
Shoppers, Goods and Prices, Oct. 6, 
41 


This Is Your War, Jan. 5, 1942. 

What You Can Do For Your Country, 
Jan. 19, 1942. 

No More Easy Payments, Nov. 10, 1941. 

A Young American’s Creed (guest edi- 
torial), February 2, 1942. 

The Enemy at Our Doorstep, Feb. 16, 
1942. 


RESOURCE PACKETS ON LATIN 
AMERICA AND THE FAR EAST 


The American Council on Education, 
through the Committee on Materials for 
Teachers in International Relations, is dis- 
tributing “resource packets” at a low price. 
The Latin America packet includes the 
American Council S habus on this topic, 
three Headiine Books, the March, 1941, 
Survey Graphic, and five other reports. 
The Far East packet includes an American 
Council Syllabus, and nine pamphlets and 
books. Each sells for $1.50 and may be 
ordered from the American Council on 
Education, 744 Jackson Place, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


BOOK LIST ON NUTRITION 


Keep Fit with the Right Foods is a four- 
page leaflet of the American Library Asso- 
ciation (520 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago) 
reprinted from the September, 1941, issue 
of The Booklist. Fifty-four titles are given 
which range from popular articles to tech- 
nical work. Dr. Helen S. Mitchell, Director 
of Nutrition on the Staff of the Coordinator 
of Health, Welfare, and Related Defense 
activities, is the compiler of the list. 


Key to “Check Up On Yourself” on P. 16 
(Not in English Edition) 
READING A MAP. 1-a; 2-b; 3-c; 4-a; 5-b; 6-c. 
WHAT ABOUT HOUSING. 1-T;’2-F; 3-T; 4-7; 
5-F; 6-F; 7-T; 8-T. - 
WHAT DO YOU KNOW ABOUT CO-OPS. 
l-a; 2-c; 3-b;. 4-b; 5-b. 


Answers to “What Do You Know About 
the News?” on P. 39 all editions 
A, 1-c; 2-d; 3-e; 4-g; 5-f; 6-a; 7-b, 
B.—Iraq, Iran, Syria, Afghanistan. 
C.—1-a; 2-a. , 
. Key to “Words to the Wise” 
1-b; 2-a; 3c; 4b; 5-a; Ge; 7a; 8-b; 9+: 
10-b; Il-a; 12-b; 13-c; 14a. 
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COMPOSITION 





' NCE you have found a satis- 
O isfactory’ beginning for a 
theme, everything else, as 
you well know, is comparatively sim- 
ple! Beginning involves, I think, two 
distinct things: first, finding the lead, 
and second, writing the opening sen- 
tence. 

“Lead” is a journalistic term, 
meaning, really, opening’ proceed- 
ings. The lead may consist of one or 
more paragraphs. Now, before you 
can undertake opening pari 
you must, of course, find your guid- 
ing thread of thought. If for example, 
you want to write on “What High 
School Should Mean,” you must 
think your way first to some convic- 
tion or opinion. You must let your 
scattered notions crystallize until one 
idea takes the leadership. The idea 
may be that “High School Should 


Offer Opportunities for Democratic” 


Action,” or that “High School Should 
Help Students to Discover Some 
Work Interests,” or that “High 
Schools Cannot Hope to Meet Every- 
one’s Requirements.” Whatever it is, 
there, in that strong focus of your 
thinking, is your lead idea, and your 
opening proceedings must revolve 
around it. 

It usually pays to find your lead 
before you start writing; but if you 
are a student who prefers to think 
while writing rather than before 
writing, get something down on 
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HOW TO START AND STOP 


In Writing, as Well as in Driving a Car, 
There Are Two Things That Are Good to Know 


By Agnes N. Bass 


scious thinking. Like Archimedes, 
you may shout “Eureka” in the bath- 
tub, or wake in the night, your prob- 
lem solved. When you have a lead 
idea, yov vill probably make a rough 
plan or outline of the thoughts that 
support it, and you are ready to go 
ahead. 

This brings us to the opening sen- 
tence. You will find that you may 
want to offer the reader the point, 
the lead idea, of your composition 
in your first sentence. You may, on 
the other hand, prefer to begin with 
material that, for one or more para- 
graphs, seems entirely irrelevant to 
your title, postponing your lead until 
you have prepared your way. What- 
ever your method, your opening sen- 
tence must be vigorous and inviting. 

There are in general four kinds of 
opening sentences in the writing of 
today Most common is the sentence 
mentioned above,—the summary, 
brief and striking, of the lead idea. 
These are examples: “High School 
seniors are fairly mature people’; 
“Readers of newspapers are now 
propaganda-conscious.” 

The narrative sente1ce is another 
variety of opening sentence. Stephen 
Leacock in his “Decline of Drama,” 
begins: “Ceming up home the other 
night in my car (The Guy Street 
car), I heard a man who was hang- 
ing onto a strap say: “The drama is 
just turning mto a bunch of talk.” 

Our third variety of opening sen- 


-tence may be described as climactic. 


It presents a dramatic instant after 
which the author flashes back his 


= _ story. Max Beerbohm, writing a piece 


paper quickly Now look for your 
lead in what you've written, or let 
some one look for it for you. “Here 
it is,” says your best friend and 
sternest critic. “In this little sentence 
you haye a worthwhile point. Now 
swing the whole thing around it.” 
Leads may come to you as you 
sit and chew your pencil, or at odd 


moments as the result of subcon- 
(265 words to end of first column) 


—— 


about “A Clergyman” who appears 
in Boswell’s Life of Johnson for one 
brief moment, begins: “Fragmentary, 
pale, momentary; almost nothing; 
glimpsed and gone; as it were, a faint 
human hand thrust up, never to re- 
appear, from beneath the rolling 
waters of Time, he forever haunts 
my memory and solicits my weak 
imagination. Nothing is told of him 
but that once, abrup ey he asked a 


question, and received an answer.” 
(582 words to end of second column) 


A composition that starts with an ar- 
resting question uses this same tech- 
nique when it flashes back after the 
query to the facts. 

Our fourth opening sentence is 
purely descriptive. Thus William 
McFee in “The Market” gives us the 
setting: “There is a sharp, impera- 
tive rap on my outer door; a rap 
having within its insistent urgency 
a shadow of delicate diffidence, as 
though the person responsible were 
a trifle scared of the performance 
and on tiptoe to run away.” 

Of course if you are going to use 
dialogue, anecdote, or description to 
open your piece, you must be sure 
to relate it pretty swiftly to your 
main idea. Your only object in 
starting with anything but a sum- 
mary is to attract and charm your 
reader. 

Take, for example, our paper on 
“What: High School Should Mean.” 
You can start with a conventional 
summary sentence: “High School 
should be a place where a student 
becomes acquainted with his own 
abilities.” Or you can start with a 
personal appeal: “Have you, a High 
School student, any’ idea whether 
you can work best with people, ideas 
or objects?” Or with a quoted con- 
versation: “Editing the sports news 
at school,” said Mr. Brown to our 
reporter, “was my vocational leading 
string.” Or with a bit of narrative: 
“Susan Smith glared at the pile of 
college catalogues before her. How 
was she to know what she wanted to 
do?” 

A theme should end briskly and 
to the point without extraneous mat- 
ter tacked on as a “conclusion.” The 
end of a good piece is often inter- 
changeable with the lead, so that 
the effect on the reader is that of 
having started with a statement, 
traveled through argument and in- 
stances, and come back full circle to 
the statement again. To be satisfac- 
tory the last sentence must have a 
certain rhythm of finality about it, 


like a closing chord. 
(893 words to end of page) 
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HOW ABOUT A TOURNAMENT PLAY? 


Choosing the Right One Is the First Step Toward 
Bringing Honor and Glory Home to Your School 


of the United States, organized 

groups are planning spring and sum- 
mer dramatic festivals. Under the 
friendly sponsorship of colleges, high 
schools, and club councils, more than 
one hundred plays will receive prizes 
or honors for suecessful presentations 
in tournaments that will be held in 27 
states. 

It will probably surprise many Scho- 
lastic ert, a2 to learn that this entire 
activity is less than twenty years old. It 
was in 1906 that Dr. Frederick H. 
Koch, then at the University of North 
Dakota but now at North Carolina, 
gained the consent of the faculty to 
take a barn-storming troupe of students 
on a tour of more than 800 miles over 
the Dakota plains so that people might 
see folk-plays. It was in 1911 that the 
Wisconsin Dramatic Society began to 
introduce one-act plays in that state. 
In 1915 the Washington Square Play- 
ers and the Provincetown Players of- 
fered one-act plays to sophisticated 
New York audiences. By 1916 Eugene 
O’Neill had been discovered. By 1919 
there were one thousand Little Thea- 
tres in the United States. In 1923 a 
state festival, a coming together of 
many drama producing groups, was 
held in North Carolina. This year 
between 5,000 and 10,000 actors and 
actresses—not to mention technical crews 
and directors — will journey long dis- 
tances to take part in state festival 
activities. 

Plays without scenery, like Thorn- 
ton Wilder's The Happy Journey to 
Camden and Trenton and Robert 
Nail’s Antic Spring have been favorites 
for contest purposes for the last couple 
of years. They have been winners, too. 
But the scenery-less play should not 
be offered repeatedly, for what at first 
acquaintance seems like a dramatic 
novelty can soon become just “another 
imitation Thornton Wilder.” Not every 
state has had the opportunity of seeing 
these plays, however, and if your grou 
presents them first, they are well wort 
doing. 

Any play that has been over-used in 
tournaments runs the chance of odious 
comparison with a past production, un- 
less historical or social events transpire 
to show the play in some new light. 
Lewis Beach’s The Clod, an excellent 
one-act play about the Civil War, takes 
on new values in these war years. So, 
too, do the one-act plays by Eugene 
O’Neill that are set on S. S. Glen- 


TT year, in nearly every section 


By Margaret Mayorga 


cairn, especially In the Zone (recently 
movie-made as The Voyage 
Home), and Booth Tarkington’s play of 
the French Revolution, Beauty and the 
Jacobin. 

In fact, this year contest groups 
would do well to go “all out” for plays 
of historical and democratic interest, 
for minds everywhere are sympathetic 
to these ideas, and audiences as well 
as judges will be responsive to them. 
Sada Cowan’s Auf Wiedersehen, an 
anti-Nazi play, has already won prizes 
in a number of tournaments; Wilfrid 
H. Pettitt’s The Dictator Visits His 
Mother is in similar vein; and N. Rich- 
ard Nusbaum’s Parting at Imsdorf, 
which won the Maxwell Anderson 
award for verse drama at Leland Stan- 
ford University last year, offers admir- 
able opportunities. 

Two strong plays that have peace 
theses in the midst of war are Percival 
Wilde’s Pawns and Helen M. Clark’s 
Moonset. Charles Rann Kennedy's The 
Terrible Meek is a strong poetic and 
religious drama. 

Harold Brighouse, an English writer, 
has recently written a number of plays 
that deal with the experience of Eng- 
lish men and women during the War, 
and two comedies» (yes, the Eng- 
lish still enjoy comedies even under 
attack) make good amateur program 
material: Air-Raid Refugees and The 
Man Who Ignored the War. These ob- 
viously are not tested and tried tourna- 
ment plays, but they are well written 
about vital new happenings and they 
will offer new strength to any old-hat 
deliberations of juries. It is not neces- 
sary for actors to speak with English 
inflections, because the locale of these 
plays might now be somewhere within 
the United States. 

Folk plays are very appropriate for 
state festivals, but usually it is the folk 
of another state who are dramatically 
interesting, not the folk with whom 
young players associate daily. If you are 
a Westerner or a New Englander, try 
that Tennessee mountain play by Allan 
Davis, On Vengeance Height; if you 
are an urbanite try one of E. P. 
Conkle’s plains dramas, Minnie Field 
or Sparkin’; if ye are not a Southerner, 
do one of Paul Green’s plays, The Man 
Who Died at Twelve OClock, Fizin’s, 
The Last. of the. Lowries, The No 
"Count Boy; if you are a Mid-West- 








erner, your audience may be captivated 
by a sophisticated comedy of Fasence 
Ryerson and Colin Clements, such as 
Write Me a Love Scene, Sugar and 
Spice, Ladies Alone, The Devil on 
Stilts, The Tenth Word. In choosing 
tournament plays, remember the fate 
of the motion picture, Our Town, which 
delighted city audiences but lost money 
for exhibitors in the small towns, to 


. whom it presented nothing new. 


There is always a place for good 
melodrama. Austin Strong’s British mil- 
itary play laid in India, The Drums of 
Oude, is a sure-fire hit when satisfac- 
torily done. S. Sylvan Simon’s Murder 
at Mrs. Loring’s is a crime melodrama 
of some heat; so is John Kirkpatrick's 
Story of a Dead Woman. Less melo- 
dramatic, but still embodying a great 
deal of suspense are Norman McKin- 
nels The Bishop's Candlesticks, 
adapted from Les Miserables; Jack W. 
Lewis's ghost-town drama, Shooting 
Star; Eugene Pillot’s jewel mystery, 
Two Crooks and a Lady, did John 
Ward Bayly’s adaptation from the 
Hungarian of Eugene Heltai, Death 
Sends for the Doctor. 


And now a few brief words about 
producing tournament plays. In these 
contests, as in life, the prize goes to the 
winner, not to a well-meaning group 
which did almost as well or Bok 
have done better if it had not had to 
work under some handicap. 

Judges, like bosses and audiences, are 
human and have their biases; they know 
what they like and seldom will they 
cast votes for something which does not 
appeal to them. It’s all part of the game; 
in the game of drama there is nothing - 
foolproof, and it cannot be worked out 
like a problem in algebra or geometry. 
But once a well-written play is chosen. 
and the parts cast to individuals who 
understand and suit the roles, and the 
scenery and costume workers cooperate 
with the director, and everybody is 
happy and works hard, much has been 
done to create that vitality without 
which no play anywhere deserves or re- 
ceives honors. 


Editor’s Note: A digest of Thornton Wilder's 
The Happy Journey, mentioned here, appeared 
in Scholastic for September 17, 1938; the movie- 
script version of Eugene O’Neill’s In the Zone 
appeared in the January 27, 1941 issue, and Sada 
Cowan’s Auf Weidersehen appeared in the Octo- 
ber 18, 1938 issue. f 
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Album has this rule for his 

own writing: When in doubt, 
cut it out. Perhaps our contributors 
for today have followed the same 
rule, for their lines are closely packed 
with meaning. It is a general rule 
that a good poem does not yield its 
whole harvest to one reading. I ad- 
mit that after several readings I am 
not entirely sure that I understand 
Cecil Sargent’s poem, “Escapist,” 
down to the last word, but I am sure 
that it is good writing. 


O: poet in this week’s Poetry 


Escapist ‘ 


Then, soft as dusk, the idle-pated bull 

relinquishes oblivion of Time 

(who—formerly—had downed the pas- 
ture gate) 

to seek entirety of blue-dusk plains; 

to pass deep in tall grass of valley trail; 

to contemplate instinctively the cool 

blue quietness of lifting fog; to view 

new hemispheres beyond his vaulted 
world 

where broods a tumult of the prisoned 
soul, 

His bold, gaunt form — unbeautiful — 
sinks deep 

into the envelope of soundless hills, 

relinquishes oblivion of Time 

and hurls his bear-base roar across the 
world 

that echoes back—exultantly to him! 


Cecil Clayton Sargent, 17 


Salem (Oregon) High School 
Violet T. Swanson, Teacher 


Autumnal Peace 


A clear, blue stream 
Winds leisurely 
Within white birch. 


Brown, dying vines 
Cling lazily 

Upon aged walls. 

A grey-stoned trail 
Sinks deep within 

The soft-hushed leaves. 


Ambient gold 
Awaits each step— 
Breathe quietly. 
Cecil Clayton Sargent 


Various Ideals 


Dear Mr. Emerson, I caught a glimpse 
of you one time 

As I was passing by. 

You had a stern, wise, knowing look, 
yet kind it was withal; 

You had a twinkling eye. 


I wanted to sto 
get acquainted; 

Sit at your study fire, 

And hear your wise words which would 
make me wish to live with you, 

Losing the sly desire 


sometime and really 


Which now I follow, tagging after the 
older children, ee 

And mimicking their ways; 

Striving, from my smaller stature, to 
pick forbidden fruit 

Such as they eat and praise. 


I've been on hilltops with Millay, 
drinking in her sonnets, 

Wide-eyed at such passion. 

Teasdale’s been telling me the beauty 
of laughter, tears, and love, 

In her shy, wild fashion. 


I’ve been below the tracks playing mar- 
bles with Sandburg 

When he’d let me. I swore 

Because he sometimes did. You must 
think me very wicked; 

I soiled my pinafore. 


You were young once, Mr. Emerson, 
you must*know that here 

Half the fun of youth lies. 

I'll come to learn from you, when this 
tempting imitation 

Already’s made me wise. 


Ida Dorsey, 17 


Olympia (Wash.) High School 


Lily Everton, Teacher 


The Dust Will Speak 


When there is oblivion in our world 

The dust will speak 

And our work will not be forgotten. 

The dust will be made of the little 
people 

And their hearts. 

It will have a taste of bitterness 

From the tears of many. 

Mixed with the dust will be a dark ash 

That will be the words of our men, 

And in this smoldering dream 

Will remain the embers of a plan. 
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Our dust Will spread over the earth 
And speak. 
Dove Drury, 17 


Burbank (Calif.) High School 
Esther M. Weinstock, Teacher 


We have probably 4ll had the ex- 
perience of making our real feelings 
and ideas presentable for display, 
but not all of us have told about it 
with as nice a use of metaphor as 


we find in the following poem. 


Pagans 


To the pulsing of the tom-toms 
In the jungles of the Me 

There are black and naked pagans 
That are chanting ceaselessly. 


With the sun upon them glinting, 
They create the writhing dance 
Of the green and copper cobras 
Striking cleaner than a lance. 


And they wrap the wind about them, 
And they trample down the grass 

In the dew of early morning, 

So their pagan gods can pass. 


There are naked sons of beauty 

In the jungles of the Me, 

But they have to be converted 

To the garb of dignity! 
Claudine Biggs, 17 


Baker (Oregon) High School 
Kay Walters, Teacher 


A Garden Wish 
While walking through 
The loveliest place 
I met your smile 
In a flower’s face. 
And did I wish 
That you were nigh? 
O no! 

Just that I were 
A butterfly. 
Murielle Brovillard, 18 


Newtown High School 
New York, N. Y. 
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GCHOLASTIC invites all high 
school students to submit 
their personal writing, the best 
of which will be published in the 
Round Table. Contributions ac- 
companied by a self-addressed, 
stamped envelope will be re- 
turned, along with individual 
comment and criticism given at 
the discretion of the editor when 
requested. Contributions may be 
in any literary form, ‘prose or 
poetry, adapted to our page 
length. Material submitted for 
this page will be considered for 
the annual Scholastic Awards, 
but for the Poetry Awards a 


total of one hundred lines of 
verse should be submitted. 
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ADVENTURES 
IN READING 


By May Lamberton Becker 


RATS, LICE AND HISTORY. By Hans 
Zinsser. 


Don’t be frightened by this title. As 
soon as you've begun the gay, informal 
introduction you'll see that an experi- 
ence is before you. You'll go through 
history with a brilliant man of science, 
a charming talker, who will tell you, in 
this biography of a disease, what typhus 
has done, since its first appearance in 
1490, to the history of the world. And 
in the course of his many digressions 
the author will also tell you something 
about more things — especially litera- 
ture — than I could list in the space at 
my command: George Washington, 
Gertrude Stein, the Greek philosopher 
Thales, rats, T. S. Eliot, fleas, Shelley — 
to name a few. 

He bangs down on “popular science” 
and makes it more than plain that this 
book is not an example of it. This is 
medical history of a high order, but 
above all it is medical history made by 
a rare humorist, a man who took all 
knowledge for his province and frol- 
icked in all its fields. 

Since this book appeared another has 


been published. In As I Remember 
Him: the Biography of R.S., Professor 
Zinsser has given us the biography of 
a physician, presented under the thin 
disguise of a great friend of the author. 
It was his own adventure. The book 
was ‘his farewell to the world. But the 
world is the richer for these unusual 
contributions to its literature. 


DOCTOR FAUSTUS. By Christopher 
Marlowe. 


Twice in my life I have seen this play 
performed. Once was on Broadway 
with a setting of the usual modern sort, 
and once was in the Chapter House of 
Canterbury Cathedral, where it was 
given as part of a great festival under 
religious auspices. Even on Broadway, 
however, the profound religious mean- 
ings, the human values of the drama 
could not be missed. For this is not only 
the first play based on the legend of 
Faust; it is a dramatic m setting 
forth the conflict between Be of power 
and pleasure, and longing for higher 
life, that makes the tragedy of mankind. 

It is, however, as a poem rather than 
as a play that it comes to us in printed 
form: Read it aloud, even if you read it 
to yourself, and let the words carry their 
music as well as their meaning. Kit Mar- 
lowe was killed long ago in a tavern 
brawl. He died young. But the beauty 
he created lives on today. ‘ 





Words to the Wise 


Based on Words in This Issue 





By Gretta Baker 


Here's a quiz on adjectives. Check 
a, b, or c—whichever one you think 
the adjective describes most accur- 
ately. Key in Teachers Edition. (1-4 
are from “How To Start and Stop”; 
5-14 are from “Test Dive, 16,000 
Feet.” ) 

1. irrelevant — (a) a man who keeps 
his hat on when the flag goes by (b) 
testimony that has no bearing on a trial 
(c) a person related only by marriage. 


2. vague — (a) your answer to a puz- . 


zling question in a final exam (b) a 
fashionably dressed woman (c) the 
natural resources of a nation. 

3. fragmentary — (a) a doctor with 
a country practice (b) fluorescent light- 
ing (c) news heard via shortwave radio 
during a storm. 


4. imperative — (a) gossip of a 


Broadway columnist (b) a summons to 
the principal's office (c) a visit to the 
seashore. 

5. decisive — (a) the statements of a 
dictator (b) a rival’s smile of triumph 
(c) a new radio set. — 


6. uncanny—(a) an athletic meet 
with a rival school (b) a mountain 
stream (c) Sherlock Holmes’ ability to 
solve a crime. 

7. impeding — (a) military action de- 
signed to delay an enemy advance 
(b) a musical composition (c) a lotion 
used to soften the skin. 

8. tractable—(a) a path through 
the wilderness (b) a well-behaved child 
(c) an act of friendship. 4 

9. sustained—(a) a picture of a 
landscape (b) the remark you overhear 
on a bus (c) the kind of effort needed 
to overcome obstacles. 

10. diminishing — (a) a storm that 


causes property damage (b) our sup- 


ply of rubber (c) the demand for air- 
planes. 

11. translucent — (a) a stained glass 
window (b) a stone wall (c) an ar- 
mored tank. 

12. imminent — (a) a famous scien- 
tist (b) an attack on Australia (c) a 
traitor to his country. 

13. accelerating — (a) a walk out- 
doors on a hot igi (b) yesterday’s 
newspaper (c) speed of a boulder 
an, Townhill 

14. frustrated — (a) the German 
plan to capture Moscow (b) a mother 
who has received news of her son's 
death (c) a fortune teller. 








Pity the Poor Foreigner 
By Norman Lewis 


age eda who have grown up on 
languages with fairly uniform spell- 
ing, must stand aghast at some of our 
queer English words. It is certainly no 
encouragement to a faint-hearted for- 
eigner to discover that the simple T is 
spelled, in English, in 13 different ways. 
It is spelled BT as in DEBT, CT as in 
INDICT, CHT as in YACHT, even 
PHTH as in that good old standby 
of sadistic spelling-bee compilers, 
PHTHISIC (pronounced, believe it or 
not, TIZIK), and so on, ad nauseam. 


And T is by no means a lone exam- 
le. There are 26 letters in our alphabet 
pat 46 sounds which these letters must 
symbolize. This, however, actually 
sounds a good deal less complicated 
than it is, for these 46 sounds, accord- 
ing to a compilation by Janet Rankin 
en, professor of English at Colum- 
bia University, are spelled in 456 differ- 
ent ways! Indeed, there is only one 
sound in the whole language, that of 
WH in WHEN, which has only one 
spelling. 

Coming a close second is the H of 
HOT, which is spelled in only one other 
way — WH, as in WHO. But rare in- 
deed are the sounds which have so few 
poling. many running 14, 16, and 18; 

e first vowel sound of AFAR has 25. 

F has 8 (fine, stuff, soften, cough, 
half, pfennig, phrase, and sapphire) ; C, 
7 (blackguard, go, , ghost, guest, 
vague, and exist); and M, 8 (drachm, 
paradigm, balm, my, thumb, hammer, 
programme, and hymn). 

You can imagine how wary a for- 
eigner must be in deducing spellings by 
analogy. Thinking of CHAOTIC, he 
might be tempted to write CHING for 
oe. | working from GNAW, he would 
spell now GNOW, or (if pneumatic 
popped into his mind) PNOW! 

Even the innocent sound R would 
oppose insuperable confusion, as the 
following table will only too sadly show. 
For RUN, a foreigner might write 
RHUN (rhubarb); RRUN (worry); 
RRHUN (catarrh); RTUN (mort- 
gage); RWUN (Norwich); WRUN 
( —s. 

Well, that’s our spelling, and a for- 
eigner learning English seems to be 
stuck with it. 





Signs of the Times 


In a restaurant near an aircraft plant: 

“Confine Your Conversation to Glittering 
Generalities—But No Plane Talk.” 

U. S. traffic sign: 

“This road does not lead to anywhere 
very rapidly. If you are in a hurry, you are 
on the wrong road.” 

And a new twist of the familiar: 

“Remember Pearl Harbor! Buy defense 
stamps and lick the other side.” 
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[N AUGUST the Appleyards go to 


Jerusalem: that is, if they can 

find it. You must choose the right 
day. It should be so clear that every 
stone stands out on Catamountain. 
Couching Lion must paar out 7" 
larkspur-blue paper and paste 
oil a sky that has clipper-ship 
clouds sailing across it. On a hazy 
day Jerusalem, that cupshaped green 
valley in the hills; vanishes into the 
mist. ; 
It should be easy enough to find 
it. You follow the curves of the River 
Road for a certain number of miles. 
You cross by the second covered 
bridge—or is it the third? Well, any. 
way, the one near where the water- 
ing trough used to be. Then take the 
third fork, and find the old sawmill. 
The dam is still there, if you look 
carefully, though the pond is gone. 
There is still a trickle of water, and 
maidenhair grows out between the 
stones in a green waterfall. Another 
turn, a yellow house in a field where 
there are sheep feeding among the 
boulders. If the stones quiver in the 
haze so that you are not sure which 
are stones and which are sheep, go 
home: you will not find Jerusalem 
that day. 


If the stones stand still and the 
sheep caper, keep on. There are only 
one or two more turns before you 
reach the road. It is only on the 
wrong day that you do not’see that 
it is really a road. On the right day 
it curves off into the woods so obvi- 
ously that you cannot see-why you 


by 
teetee < Abiidionis sind 


missed it before. There is perhaps 
a mile of it before you reach the 
first gate. If your car has covered 
that mile of rocks and bog holes 
without losing any of its vital under- 
parts, you are a good driver and you 
had better not demonstrate your skill 
any further. Leave it in the next 
turnout. It is just as well to walk, 
anyway, because, while you are hug- 
ging the steering wheel, either ac- 
tually in the front seat or mentally 
in the back one, you may miss the 


place where the hollow log used to » 


be—the one where Jonathan hid. 

Walking, you can still see that the 
shape of the log is still there, though 
now it is only a bed of ferns and 
moss and wood sorrel a little higher 
than the ground around it. Unless he 
was a short boy, Jonathan must have 
had to pull in his feet, Stan says. 

Stan lies down on the bed of moss 
to prove his point. When he was 
fourteen, it fitted him perfectly. Now 
his five feet eleven extends out into 
the rocks beyond. The soldiers would 
certainly have seen Jonathan’s feet, 
unless he pulled his knees up to his 
chin, if he was more than five feet 
seven. eS. 

“What a whale of a pine it must 
have been when it was standing to 
have a hollow big enough to scrooch 
your knees up in!” Hugh says, and 


- 
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Jonathan could hear the pursu- 
ing hoof-beats growing nearer 
and nearer — but he reached 


the hollow log just in time 


they move up the last steep pitch to 
the second gate. . 

Mrs. Appleyard begins to sound 
like a horse with the heaves. The 
family and assorted guests give her a 
series of helpful pushes, someone 
unfastens the gate so that she will 
not have to climb it, and they are in 
Jerusalem. 

The Appleyards never find it with- 
out some of the sense of discovery 
that the first settlers must have felt. 
It is so green, so quiet, in its ring of 
dark, protecting hills. The air that 
moves softly through it seems 
cleaner and fresher than other air— 
even than other Vermont air! The 
gentians in the wet edge of the woods 
are bluer than other gentians. The 
sky has broken and fallen. You 
think: I must run and tell someone 
about this. The sheep need a trip to 
the cleaners less than most sheep. 
boa have more resemblance to the 
toyshop lamb and less to potato 
sacks on burnt matches than the 
sheep of ordinary fields. You begin 
to see why sheep have nibbled their 
way into so much poetry. Even the 
suspicious bleat that comes from a 
clump of wild roses has something 
musical about it. You half-expect to 
hear a flute blown softly. Only the 
whispering of the white birches, the 
voice of pines, remembering that 
pines once stood by the sea, stops 
you from hearing it. 


Aunt Debby was sitting at her door as 
the men went past on their way to war. 


Note: In Social Studies Edition, pages 17-24 (English Section) are omitted. 
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“Only it wouldn't be flutes,” Mrs. 
Appleyard says. “Fiddles, perhaps. In 
the schoolhouse. It was over there. 
There were fifty children in the village 
school, you know, before the war.” 

“In 1914?” asks the visitor, looking 
around at the empty valley. 

“In 1860,” Mrs. Appleyard tells him; 
and he says, “Oh, that war,” and adds, 
“Go on—you promised to tell me when 
we got here.” 

They all sit down on the closely nib- 
bled turf in the shade of a twisted old 
apple tree. There is a spring that chuck- 
les to itself a little way down the road. 
Weather and rain have worked on the 
road for eighty years, but you can still 
see where it ran. 

For more than a hundred years peo- 
ple lived in Jerusalem. There are two 
men who fought in the Revolution 
buried under the old apple trees. You 
cannot see the graves, but you can feel 
them with your feet, and, when you 
have found them, see that the chunks 
of rough stone at the head and feet of 
the sunken oblongs were not always 
there. When men first came to the 
lonely valley, it was partly because it 
was a safe refuge from Indians, partly 
because even then it was a natural 
meadow where grass grew—a meadow 
that caught sunshine and held it, where 
the hills shut out the worst of the north 
wind. The soil was rocky, but it was 
fertile between the ‘eile and there 
were springs everywhere. 

No one ever had a plough in Jerusa- 
lem. The women u hoes and 
scratched out places for vegetable gar- 
dens on the slopes back of their cabins. 
It was a pretty sight in the fall, y- 
pl. say, when the corn was tasselled out 
and the pumpkins were beginning to 
be bright on the ground and the maples 
were turning brighter than the pump- 
kins. The men went hunting. There was 
plenty of game back in the hills. They 
cut some of the biggest pines for tim- 
ber, and when the March days were 
sunny and the nights freezing, they 
tapped the maples and boiled dowr. the 
sap. They did not leave Jerusalem often. 
Their clothes came mostly fron. the 
wool of their own sheep. They grew 
the greater part of their own Food. 
Sometimes a load of lumber went to the 
world outside and calico and boots and 
perhaps a long rifle came back, but for 
the most part the world and Jerusalem 
troubled each other very little. 

It was on one of those autumn days, 
when the maples were burning on the 
hillsides, that the war came to Jerusa- 
lem. Suddenly there were horses gal- 
loping up the road. No one had horses 
in the valley. Oxen hauled their timber 
to market. The strange sound brought 
the whole village to the doors of the 
log cabins. 


The soldiers—eight of them—stopped 


in front of the schoolhouse. To the 
children, many of whom had never been 
out of the v: , the horses, with their 
heaving sides, with mud on their flanks 
and foam on their bridles, must have 
been strange and exciting. Horses had 
been only pictures before. There was 
nothing in the pictures about the queer, 
hot, leathery, sweaty smell, or the 
creaking and the jingling and the thud 
of iron-shod feet. 

The men who rode the horses were 
almost as strange as their mounts. 


Their fine blue coats with the sun wink- ~ 


ing on the buttons, their neatly shaven 
chins, their stiffly visored caps with the 


sere 
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OUISE ANDREWS KENT, ) 

author of the best-selling 
book Mrs. Appleyard’s Year, was ‘ 
born and grew up in Brookline, ( 
Mass. After graduating from Sim- 
mons College with a degree in the , 
School of Library Science, she 
turned to newspaper work, writ- } 
ing a column for the Boston 
Transcript and editorials for the ‘ 
Boston Herald. In Mrs. Apple- ¢ 
yard’s Year, she describes a typical 
year in the life of her family— { 
winters in Boston, summers in 
her husband’s native state—Ver- ) 
mont. In this particular chapter ‘ 
she takes us on a jaunt, along with 
a gues: and her two sons, Stan and 
Hugh, to one of the Appleyards’ 
favorite spots high in the Ver- 
mont hills. 


gold braid, were all something out of 
another world. In Jerusalem men 
melted into the landscape. Homespun 
was the color of tree-trunks. Whiskers 
and beards grew as the wind blows— 
where they listed. A partridge could 
hardly tell a man from a stump among 
dead ferns. If he had a hat at all, it was 
of fur or straw and, like the rest of 
him, was brought by sun and rain to 
the color of hay that has been left out 
all winter. The stiff visors of the sol- 
diers’ caps threw sharp shadows across 
their faces and made theis eyes mys- 
terious. One of them had a bugle. With 
the sun on it, it looked like pure gold. 
When the bugler sounded it, the notes 
echoed from Little Wildcat to Owl's 
Head and back again. It brought every- 


one to the schoolhouse who was not 
there already. Almost before the last 
echoes died away, Jerusalem, though 
the women standing around the school- 
house did not know it, was blown away. 

That young recruiting officer knew his 
work.,Every man in the valley who was 
fit to go enlisted. 

Some of the women cried as the men 
marched off, but most of them were 
quiet, as because they were brave, 
partly use silence was their way of 
meeting most things; but mostly, per- 
haps, because they could not yet know 
that with those shambling, shapeless, 
hairy men the life of the valley was 
pouring out of it. 

It was never to flow back. Some of 
the men would be killed, others 
maimed. Others would like “outside” 
once they had seen it. The plains of the 
West would take some. The sea would 
call others. The South, wounded but 
unconquered, would take others and in 
its own good time make Southerners 
out of them. Jerusalem was finished. 


Some of the women stayed through 
that first winter, managing somehow 
with the help of the boys and the old 
men to take care of the sheep and to 
feed their families. The -second winter 
saw tallow candles still burning in a 
few cabin windows, but one by one the 
women gave up and went “outside.” 
For a while they came back in the 
summer-time. Then slowly the little 
cabins began to leak and rot and heave 
with the frost. One by one they fell 
into the cellar holes that are still ir- 
regular dimples in the nibbled green 
turf of Jerusalem. 

At last there was only Aunt Debby 
left. She never said what she thought 
of the women who gave up the strug- 

le and left their town to fall to pieces, 

ut her tongue was sharp slasial with 
any well-meaning person who tried to 
get her to leave. 

Why should she» go “outside?” She 
had seen it and had a poor opinion of 
it which she expressed in crisp chirps. 
She was a small, brown, bright-eyed 
woman like a very old, wise chipping 
sparrow. She needed about as much as 
a tow to keep alive. She did so 
until she was a hundred years old or 
more. 

That is her spring there under the 
apple tree. Her cabin was across the 
road. Those twisted lilacs, that clump 
of spirea, those stunted rosebushes, 
mark her cellar hole. Those two tiger 
lilies were on either side of her door. 

It was the herbs—yarbs she called 
them—that kept Aunt Debby alive so 
long, le in the village said. Armed 
wi les, they used to tramp the 
three miles to the valley and get the 
yarb tea that she brewed. There were 
séveral kinds, good for various afflic- 

(Continued on page 35) 





The Science of Mental Fitness 


DNA Lane, the feature editor- of 
the Middletown H. S. News, 
wanted interviews that were different. 
That’s how she happened to be in 
the office of Dr. Frank Hill, a prac- 
ticing psychologist of Middletown. 
“Youre so everyday looking, Dr. 
Hill,” Edna laughed. “I pictured you 
quite different.” To which her guinea 
pig replied, “I too ny gpa something 
different. The last lady who was here 
for an interview, came in, held out 
her palm and said, “Tell me something 
about myself.’ ” : 
' “Im sure you did very well,” Edna 
retorted. “Seriously, Dr. Hill, I'm here 
to find out what you really do.” 
“Psychology,” Dr. Hill explained, “is 
the science which studies the way all 
living creatures behave and, when Ae 
are human beings, the way wee | i 
and feel as well. The psychologist 
mainly is interested in the difficulties 
that people face, whether they are 5, 
15 or 65, and hcew they can be helped 
to adjust themselve: to these difficulties. 
“There is nothing mysterious mia 
our work. Anyone who studies’ e 
{ tually dis 


in a scientific manner even 


covers why some human beings behave. 


normally (you, I and our friends) and 
others (neighbors, relatives, etc.) some- 
time behave differently. 

“The troubles we have are due 
mainly to conflicts. Sometimes the 
struggle is in ourselves: between us 
and our sense of right and wrong, or 
between us and some painful memory, 
intense longing or earlier frightening 
experience. At other times the conflict 
is between us and another person, or 
between us and our surroundings. 

“All through life we have to choose 
between doing one thing and ie, 
another. It is very human to want 
times without having to think of con- 
sequences, and to want achievement 
without hard work or suffering. We all 
finally learn to take the thing we want 
most and let the rest go. Or we accept 
what we can’t avoid, and save for our 
day-dreams the ‘what might have been. 
We call this growing, up. 

“But when the two sides to our 
conflict are very strong and equally 
matched, our machinery for choosing 
and letting go may become jammed. At 
heart we really know the kind of person 
we want to be and the kind of work 
we want to do, but we've gotten a little 
mixed up about it. The psychologist 
holds up a clear mirror so we can see 
ourselves as we really are. He helps 


us face our problem, but not by telling 
ing us what to do. Instead, he removes 
the things blocking our ability to make 
up our mind; crippling fears, false 
ideas, impossible wishes. As we learn 
about our strong and weak points, 
about ways in which we can utilize to 
the fuliest our mental abilities, per- 
sonality, and emotional equipment, we 
are able to make our own choices. 
“Talking to parents, friends and 
teachers is often very helpful. There 


are times, however, when the untrained 


Sometimes the conga is in ourselves; be- 
tween us and our sense of right and wrong. 


person can’t aid us, chiefly because we 
are not able to put into words what is 
bothering us. That’s why we need 
somebody who can lead us along grad- 
ually and give us a language so we 
can explain what’s inside of ourselves. 
“It takes the psychologist years of 
study and experience to learn, for ex- 
ample, how to make it easy for people 
to talk, how to help a person put him- 
self together again after he has taken 
himself apart. The way a psychologist 
looks to a client is described very well 
in something a high school girl wrote 
while sitting outside in the waiting 
room:— p 
“Tve been thinking about what 
coming here has meant to me. You are 
a, balance wheel, you're not a person. 
It's almost as if I were talking to my- 
self, but with someone listening in and 
trying to think on it. . . . What you 
do is to let a person talk and put in 
comments that keep it going instead 
of stewing in a circle. That’s why I say 
you're a balance wheel. . . . When I 
first came here, you were a person. I 
disliked you because you were touching 
sore spots. Now I know you'll be a 
person when I need you to be. Other 
times you're someone to blow off steam 
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to and to talk to so I can make up my 
mind.’” 

“That’s very interesting, Dr. Hill. 
Now for another question. Is there any 
difference between a psychologist, a 
psychiatrist, and a psychoanalyst?” 

“Yes, there is. The psychiatrist is a 
medical man who has specialized in 
mental illness which generally requires 
care in an_ institution. Psychiatrists 
treat patients through medicines and 
drugs, hydrotherapy (“water” cure), 
occupational therapy (“work” cure), 
and psychotherapy (or “mental” cure) 
—sympathetic discussions with the pa- 
tient of his life experiences. Recently 
medicine has achieved remarkable 
cures of certain mental diseases. Vic- 
tims who are young or whose illness is 
of short duration stand a good chance 
of being cured by such chemical com- 
pounds as insulin, originally used in 
diabetes, by metrazol, or by electric 
shock therapy. 

“Certain psychiatrists employ 5 com 
analysis instead of medicines and drugs. 
This is a method developed by Sig- 
mund Freud which allowsea patient to 
talk himself out day after day over a 
period of a year or two. Though’ the 
person who comes to a psychoanalyst 
may be quite sick in his emotions, his 
mind is‘ clear and an institution is not 
at all necessary. 

“As for the psychologist, he takes 
the educational road which leads to the 
Ph. D. (or Doctor of Philosophy) de- 
gree and not the M. D. He, - an 
requires a “go ahead” signal from the 
family physician before undertaking a 
case. While much of the time, the 
psychologist talks back and forth, he 
also makes considerable use of tests 
and questionnaires in studying a per- 
son. * 

“The clients of a psychologist are 
normal people whose difficulties of ad- 
justment in school, on the job, in the 
family circle have gotten the better of 
them for the time being. Often they 


- merely want to find out something 


about themselves, their mental abilities 
and special aptitudes and whether they 
are likely to meet the requirements of 
a particular job or career. 

“Psychologists are playing a very im- 
portant part in classifying men, both 
in the army and on defense jobs. Per- 
haps if Hitler as a child had received 
psychological treatment, World War II 
would not have occurred at all, but 
I'll leave that for the historians to de- 
cide.” ‘ 

“Final question, Dr. Hill,” Edna an- 
nounced, “Many of us at Middletown 
read a page called “You and Your Life” 
by a Dr. Lawton in Scholastic Maga- 
zine. I'd like to know what you think 
of it.” 

“To tell the truth, what I’ve seen of 

(Concluded on next page) . 
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it is not bad at all. Reading about prob- 
lems shows us we're not alone in our 
difficulties. Perhaps, too, we can pick 
up a useful suggestion, or maybe the 
article will lead to valuable discussions 
at home or at school. Most important 
of all, such articles show that just as 
we have a science of bodily health so 
we have one of mental fitness: If we 
are in great trouble we can obtain help 
—unless we'd rather suffer, and some of 
us would rather. Persistent and intense 
unhappiness, like constant headaches 
or fever, needs treatment. It cannot be 
corrected by reading books or articles, 
even those by Dr. Lawton. 

“Each one of us is an individual with 
his own experience. What happened to 
us, and what we may or may not be 
able to do in the way of altering our- 
selves—that is something which can be 
found out only if we personally are, 
studied. Changing otrselves in a 
thorough-going fashion often requires a 
trained person to guide the whole proc- 
ess, someone in the flesh to whom we 
can talk.” 

“Suppose «a person needs this psy- 
chological assistance, how can he get 
it?” Edna asked. 

“Td start in school. Is there anyone 
at Middletown High, for example, who 
is professionally qualified to deal with 
a complex educational, vocational or 
emotional problem? If not, perhaps the 
principal or dean would suggest the 
address of a Child Guidance Bureau 
in the community or the Mental 
Hygiene Division of a general hospital. 
Finally we — go to the psychology 
department of .the nearest university 
and ask either for the name of a psy- 
chologist in private practice, or for the 
address of the American Association 
for Applied Psychology: which ewill be 
glad to furnish the names of practicing 
psychologists in or near any particular 
community. 

“Now that my cross-examination is 
over I’m tempted to put to you the 
question one psychologist asked of an- 
other he just had met: ‘You're fine, but 
how am I?” 

Edna returned instantly, “See the 
Middletown High News next week.” 


Imitation 


One evening Konrad Bercovici, the au- 
thor, and his daughter were Charlie Chap- 
lin’s guests. Chaplin was in a good mood, 
and started to give imitations. He imitated 
writers, actors, political figures, his servant, 
every one. . . . Suddenly he sang at the top 
of his voice an aria from Italian opera. He 
sang it superbly. 

“Why, Charlie,” Bercovici’s daughter ex- 
citeal: “I never knew you could sing so 
beautifully.” 

“I can’t sing at all,” Chaplin answered. 
“I was only imitating Caruso.”—Sidney 
Skolsky in Liberty. 


British Combine 


American instructor, in front cockpit, gives last minute orders to British flying cadet 
before taking off in PT-17 (“yellow peril” training plane) at Camden, S. C., School, 


THE IR.AX.FF. in tHE U.S.A. 


- tVER in the history of the 
N world did so many owe so 

much to so few!” Prime Min- 
ister \yinston Churchill was speaking 


of the debt the people of Great Britain 


owed the R.A.F., when he spoke those 
words. 

That was a year and a half ago. To- 
day the R.A.F. is no longer “so few.” 
The pilot training plan of the British 
— is in full swing and from the 
air fields of America come pilots whose 
duties carry them around the world. 


From the start of the war the British 
knew that their air bases were too close 
to the enemy. They knew that it would 
be suicidal to attempt to train pilots on 
an island that was raided daily. 

Knowing this, the British, as in the 
last war, made Canada the big base for 
the training of fliers. But the Canadians 
did not have enough instructors or air- 
fields or training planes to do the job. 

Since the Canadian training program 
would not get into full production un- 
til 1942, the leaders of the British war 
effort asked for and received help from 
the U. S. 

Jointly-operated flying schools were 
set up in the U. S. last June. Their loca- 
tions and capacity are now classed as 
restricted information. But it is known 
that from these schools airmen have 
gone into service in England, Libya, 
and the South Pacific. 

The flying schools are run by the 
R.A.F. and the U. S. Army Air Corps. 


The pilots are trained by two differ- 
ent methods. The method used by the 
U. S. Army Air Corps takes 32 weeks 
to complete the course. The R.A‘F. 
method takes only 20 weeks. 

The young British students some- 
times have difficulty getting used to the 
American way of doing things. And the 
Américan instructors had trouble under- 
standing the British students. The ma- 
jor trouble lies in the basic difference 
between the R.A.F. and the U. S. Air 
Corps. 

In the R.A.F. a number of the pilots 
are non-commissioned officers with just 
one job—to Ay to their objective and 
back. They do not bother with any of 
the details of running the air base. 

The American fliers always have 
been, by act of Congress, “officers and 
gentlemen.” They are expected to know 
everything about the air force and al- 
most everything about the rest of the 
Army. 

When the British students were put 
in the American classes and _ sent 
through a comprehensive’ training 
course, their reaction was: “Why must 
we bother with all that? We want to 
get overseas and bomb the Germans.” 
a American officers told them that 
ese courses were necessary. 

When Americans complained that 
the British students were not serious, 
the students answered, “We're serious. 
We laugh because it is so serious that 
without laughter we’d burst into tears. 
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' FOLLOWING the FILMS ° 








SCHOLASTIC Recommends: “““ Tops, don't miss ““ Worth 
while. “ So-so. No check: Proceed at your own risk. 








CAPTAINS OF THE CLOUDS. 
~ (Warner Bros. Producer, Hal B. 
Wallis. Director, Michael Curtiz.) 


ONE thing we're sure of: The war 
will never be won by the sort of 
high-jacking, devil-may-care antics 
practiced by James Cagney and his 
pals in this drama of the Canadian 
Air Force. 

We can’t quite forgive a pilot for 
scaring the wits out of aging passen- 
gers, for taking risks with govern- 
ment planes, for running a fledgling 
pilot so close to the target that his 
airplane blows into bits. We can't 
forgive him even if he is James Cag- 
ney and does sit among the ruins, 
smiling that tough and touching 
smile. 

Not that we have no use for Cap- 
tains of the Clouds. On the contrary, 
we think it’s a picture that few air- 
minded people will want to miss. 

In the beginning of the show, you 
get an Fa rer: glimpse of the 
life of a bush pilot who earns his liv- 
ing by carrying everything from a 
mail bag to a team of sledge-dogs 
across the lakes and mountains of 
Canada. 

And, as the film progresses, you get 
an eyeful of the Canadian Air Force 
-its organization, planes, and tradi- 
tions. Besides, Canada and the skies 
above Canada are splendid regions 
for a technicolor camera to run ramp- 
ant on. We've seldom seen more 
realistic and lively color. 

But why, oh, why didn’t they give 
us a half-way decent.story? 


MISTER V. (Released by United 
“¥ Artists. Produced and directed by 
Leslie Howard.) 


HERE’S another film from blitzed 
England. It’s the story of a certain 
Mr. Smith (Leslie Howard) who is 
an absent-minded professor of ar- 
chaeology by day and a savior of 
anti-Nazi Germans in his leisure. 

Mr. Smith amazes his students one 
May morning by announcing that 
he’s planning to go on an archaeo- 
logical expedition in. Germany. What 
for? say they. To discover whether 


- 





there really was an original Aryan 
man, says he. 

A group of adventurous students 
decide to join the expedition, and 
find to their wonderment that their 
milk-and-water prof isn’t really look- 


-there’s a lon 
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ing for bones at all. The cases in- 
tended to hold the dead bodies of 
the original “Aryans” are used for 
shipping the living bodies of Hitler's 
enemies across the border. 

The Gestapo smells a rat, and 
battle of wits between 
the mild professor and the lumbering 
German chief of police. We bet you 
know who wins. 

There’s also a new and delightful 
young lady who provides Mr. How- 
ard with espionage problems and ro- 
mantic interest. Mary Morris is the 
name. We hope we'll see her again. 











TOORSUE KEEPS EM 


EXTRA DEFENSE DUTIES TAKE EXTRA PEP! 








‘KEEP "EM TURNING! He 
sells Defense Stamps on his 





newspaper route. A Tootsie | 
Roll in his pocket is his first } 
line of defense against | 


fatigue. 


7, ge 


7 BIG CHEWY, 
CHOCOLATEY CHUNKS 








‘Tootsie Rolls | 


with DEXTROSE for food energy 


food-energy 
rolling these bandages fast! 


KEEP 'EM PUSHING! He collects tin and 
rubber one day, salvages paper the next. 
Even the wrapper from his daily Tootsie 
Roll goes into the pile! 


JUMBO ROLL 


¢ 
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4. Stormy Whather 


ASY (E.Z.) Pickens, and Blimp 
E Bonimo were at their usual 
ame of rummy when Don 
Travis strolled into the Stag Club 
Shack Friday evening after supper. 
“Hiya, Don! What's cookin’?” Easy 
greeted him. 

“Not much.” Don flopped in the 
arm-chair and turned on the radio. 

Blimp drew a card and put it 
down. “Say, Don, how come you 
here of a Friday night?” he drawled. 
“I thought this was your regular 
night at the Trotters’ house.” 

“You don’t keep up with current 
events,” Don said, unsmiling. 

“You mean — you and Pat have 
broken up? You ain't woofin’!” ex- 
claimed Blimp. 

Easy laid down his cards. “Gotcha, 
Blimp! Count ‘em up!” Then he 
turned to Don. “And.a fine double- 
cross you two gave us, right after 
we'd voted you ‘The Ideal Couple’ 
in Senior Superlatives.” 

“You won't have any trouble find- 
ing a substitute for me in that set- 
up,” Don said sarcastically. “Take 
your choice — Bill Tooterberg, 
Windy Carewes — oh, I could name 
a dozen mére!” 

Blimp shuffled the cards and dealt 
another hand, while the radio blared 
out: 

“A wom-an’s-a-two-face, a wor-ri-some- 
thing 
Who'l-leave-ya-t’sing the Bl-ues-in-the- 

Night!” 

Don clicked off the radio. “Aw, 
heck, I’m sick of that piece!” 

“Bunch of records over there on 
the table by the vic,” Easy sug- 
gested. 

“I guess I'm not in the mood for 
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music.” Don picked up an ancient 
copy of Esquire and started thumb- 
ing through it. 

There was silence in the room for 
a few minutes until the door burst 
open and Tommy Trotter blew in. 

“Hiya, fellers! What's fryin’?” 

“You're gonna be,” warned, 
“if you don't pay your club dues!” 

“Tll try to take care of that little 
matter next week, Mr. Morgenthau!” 
Tommy cracked. “I had to buy 
Anaesthesia some new gaskets last 
month and — 

“You spending money on that ja- 
loppy again?” Easy laughed. “Boy, 

about a sinking fund, that’s it.” 

“Why don’t you call her Nylon?” 
Blimp asked. 

“Nylon?” Tommy repeated. “I 
don’t get it.” 

“Nylon — won't run!” Blimp 
leaned back and roared at his own 
joke. 

“Huh, don't you worry — Annie's 
good as long as her tires hold out! 
She just has sinus trouble, that’s all.” 
Tommy picked up several = 
from the stack on the table. “I’m 
ing to borrow these for toni tt 
Carol wants to hear the words to 
Moonlight Cocktail. Yl bring ‘em 
back tomorrow. Anybody want a 
ride anywhere?” 

Blimp looked at his watch. “Hey, 
I’m about to miss my Air Raid War- 
den’s course! Mind dropping me off 
at State street, Tommy?” 

“No, right on my way. Anybody 
else want a lift?” 

Easy shook his head, and Don 
said, “No, thanks.” 

“See you tomorrow, Easy, and 
we'll finish that hand,” Blimp said 














by Gay A Ded 


“Say, Tommy, how come you're dat- 


t—”. His voice 


ng Carol? I thou 
ollowed Tommy 


faded away as he 
out the door. 

Easy tilted his chair back against 
the wall and folded his hands be- 
hind his head. “Boy-o-boy, that Trot- 
ter! A new girl every week! Last 
week it was Holly Appel, this week 
it’s Carol —” 

“Yeah, the more the merrier — 
that’s an old Trotter family custom,” 
Don said bitterly. 

“What happened to you and Pat, 
anyhow?” Easy asked. “I thought 
everything was smooth sailing.” 

Don moved over to the table. “We 
bumped into unexpected stormy 
weather. According to her version, 
I'm jealous. You know, that bi 
green-eyed monster! The truth is | 
got sick of going around there and 
having half the town sit in on my 
date. Two's company, and three’s a 
crowd, but five or six is a mob scene! 
And if she thinks I’m going to spend 
the evenin watching it ce with 
Bill, and play ping-pong with Windy 
—and feed ‘em the box of cand 
I sent her for Valentine's, shes 
screwy, that’s all!” 

“Don’t blame you,” Easy agreed. 
Some girls are too popular — or try 
to be!” 

“You said it! Of course, she says 
she’s just being hospitable and that 
she can’t ask ’em to leave—” 

“Sounds like a gag to get you to 
take her some place,” Easy put in. 

“No, I don’t think so — in this case. 
Gosh, I’ve taken her to every dance 
lately and we go skating and to the 
movies. Anyhow, Pat likes to stay at 
home sometimes — but the trouble 
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is, it isn’t home, it’s a country club!” 
Don burst forth again. “Of course, I 
realize she can’t kick ‘em out, but 
she could stop encouraging them to 
hang around all evening! When I 
told her that, she flared up and said 
I was getting too — possessive. How 
dya like that?” 

Easy nodded sadly. “That's just 
what Rosemary told me, and all I 
said was that I liked her hair better 
sort of draped back over her ears, 
instead of hanging in her face! You 
can't tell a girl anything — they 
won't listen!” 

“That's what I found out! That's 
when I got to be the green-eyed 
monster! So — what are you gonna 
do in a case like that?” 


Easy flipped the deck of cards in 
his hand. “Leave ‘em alone. Play 
solitaire — like me!” 

“Yeah,” Don’s tones softened, “but 
the point is— I’m crazy about Pat. 
She’s the swellest girl I've ever 
known, and I thought she went for 
me, too. Up till now. I haven't asked 
for priorities or anything like that 
because — well, heck, a boy can't 
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FORD GOOD DRIVERS LEAGUE 
SUSPENDS CONTESTS 


Because of the war, the Ford Good Driv- 
ers League has decided to suspend both its 
state and national cogtests this coming year. 
“We have arrived at this decision with re- 
gret,” said Mr. Edsel Ford, president of 
the League and of the Ford Motor Com- 
pany, “but it does not seem feasible to 
attempt to hold contests under present war 
conditions.” 

Since the League was organized by Mr. 
Ford in April, 1940, to me the driving 
habits of the young people of America, it 
has enlisted more than 225,000 girls and 
boys in its crusade for safety. Within the 
first few months after its organization the 
membership grew to include more than 
56,000 boys. In 1941 membership was 
opened to girls. 

Members were supplied .with the 
League’s 64 page booklet, “How to Become 
A Skilled Driver,” and test material de- 
signed to determine knowledge of good 
driving practices, as well as skill in the 
operation of an automobile. Twelve boys 
and twelve girls from each state -were se- 
lected last year by the National Board of 
Judges to compete in the State Finals. 
From these tests a boy and girl champion 
were selected to represent each state in the 
National Finals at Dearborn, Mich., August 
21-25, 1941. Patricia Borman of Chicago, 
lll, and Kenneth Karr of Des Moines, 
—_ the 1941 contest and each was 
awar a $5,000 universi ‘ 
The other contestants rete Sholanhte larships 
ranging from $100 to $2,000. 


plan where he'll be when he gets 


out of school these days. I don’t 
think this is any time to get too seri- 
ous with a girl, but — = well, no 
use boring you with my troubles. 
Guess I'll amble on home. You gonna 
hang around here?” 

“Yeah, Hank’s coming by and 
we're going to the second show at 
the Paradise. Wanna come along? 
It's Ghost of Frankenstein—good and 
gruesome!” 

“No, thanks, I’ve got some study- 
ing to do. See you tomorrow.” 

“Okay, Don. S’long.” 
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From habit Don almost turned 
down Arbor Road toward the Trot- 
ters house when he came to the in- 
tersection of Vine and Arbor. For a 
moment he thought of walking by, 
anyhow, but then he checked him- 
self. No use being a softie! He'd 
made up his mind and he’d stick to 
it. Besides, she probably had the 
whole gang there. She would1’t be 
missing him. 

Of course, Don had no way of 
knowing that Pat was sitting in her 
room waiting —hoping a Certain 
Person would call! 








The Winner! 


Good Grooming Always Takes the Lead! 


The world is quick to praise the ap- 
peal of careful personal grooming. 


T's NICE to be capable of mental acro- 

batics — or to know you're long on 
looks. But you can still be short of suc- 
cess by a mile if your grooming is faulty. 
No one excuses underarm perspiration 
odor—and many a person is repelled by 
the sight of dull, dingy teeth. 


Smart students never trust their bath ~ 


alone. For a bath only takes care of past 
perspiration. Mum prevents risk of un- 
derarm odor to come. You can depend 
on this soothing deodorant to guard your 
grooming all day or all evening long. 





Mum is safe, sure—quick and easy to use. 


Don’t endanger the spafkle of your 
smile by ignoring the warning of “pink 
tooth brush.” Give your teeth and gums 
daily care. Many modern dentists suggest 
the regular routine of Ipana and massage 
to keep teeth clean and bright and to 
help guard the health of gums. Today 
the grooming habits of millions include 
the daily use of Mum Deodorant and 
Ipana Tooth Paste. So take a tip from peo- 
ple at the top and see how sure you feel! 


BRISTOL-MYERS COMPANY 
NEW YORK 


Makgs of Mum Deodorant and Ipana 





There's still time to dream up a winning 
poster for the Bristol-Myers Division of 
Scholastic Awards. There's money in it— 
a $50 first prize and other generous cash 





-WIN A CASH PRIZE! Enter this Contest Now! 


awards. Find out all about it now and ask 
your Personal Grooming Teacher to show 
you a set of our educational material. Check 
this for valuable clues and then go to it! 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 


BAD LIGHTING 


ITH two, or at the most three, 

lamps, it is possible to do ex- 

cellent portrait lighting. All depends 
on where those lamps are placed. 

Our two photographs on this page 
were both made by a young student 
of photography. The badly-lighted 
shot was made before she began a 
course of six lessons in portrait pho- 
tography. The other was made at 
the end of the course. 

What is the matter with the wrong 
one? Almost everything. See how 
the main light glares down upon the 
forehead, overlighting it, flattening 
it out so that you see no difference 
between the plane of the forehead 
and the planes of the temples. Strong 
light falls on the ears, making them 
white and unduly prominent. But 
the subject of this picture did not 
have prominent ears. 

The other picture was made with 
three lamps. A No. 1 photoflood was 
placed to shine on a white back- 
ground, but not too brightly. It was 
pulled far enough back so that the 
background would photograph light 
gray, not chalk white. 

The subject sat about 5 feet in 
front of the background. Backgtound 
lights are used, when they are used, 
for these reasons: 1 —to affect. the 
shade of gray in the background, and 
2—to erase unwanted shadows cast 


by the subject. For trick effects, ' 


where shadows are part of the pic- 
ture, you do not use a background 





PORTRAIT 
LIGHTING 


light, or you use only a weak one, to 
keep the background shadows from 
being darker than desired. 

All right, that’s one light on the 
background. Next, the main or key 
light was set up. This lamp was 45 
degrees to the right of the subject. 
In this position the key light modeled 
the features, lightly shaded the sides 
of the face so that the face is no 
longer that of a Lg doll, but it 
has roundness, the front plane and 
the side planes are distinct. Always 
think of the head as an oblong box, 
its sides ‘representing the different 
planes. 

The one key light at 45 degrees 
casts rather heavy shadows. So you 
place another light at the other side 
of the sitter, also about 45 degrees 
to the side, but not so high, some- 
where near the level of the lens 
This is the fill-in light. It keeps the 
shadows from being too dark. 





ON THIS LINE YOU PLACE THE 
SPOT FOR RIM LIGHT 












Ground Plan Circle 


If you imagine yourself hanging from 
the chandelier and looking straight 
down on the subject, you get the prope 
view of this circle. 

The 45 degree or modeling zones are 
marked, the space between is the flat 
light zone. 90 degrees marks the zone 
of side lights, sometimes used for spe- 
cial effect on hair, although the 45 
degree zones at the back are more usual 
for hair spots. Straight back is the line 
of placing spot for rim light on hair. 

















GOOD LIGHTING 


The fill-in light should be weaker 
than the key light. Either use a No. 2 
photoflood for the key light and a 
No. 1 for the fill-in, or, if you have 
only one kind of bulb, then move the 
fill-in light back farther than the key 
light, so that it is only half as strong 
on the face. 

A simple diagram, used in many 
photographic schools, helps to un- 
derstand portrait lighting. Place your 
subject in a chair, your camera 8 feet 
in front of him (or 6 feet, if you use 
a small camera). Imagine the subject 
as the center of a circle, the rim of 
which just touches the lens. Imagine 
a line running from lens to subject, 
and right through him to the back, 
cutting the circle in two. Imagine 
another line, at right angles to the 
first one, cutting the circle in two 
again. You now have four pieces of 
pie, each an angle of 90 degrees. Cut 
in two the piece of pie to the right 
of the camera, and you have the line 
of a 45 degree angle. Here stands 
the key a) (Or, it may be in the 
piece of pie to the left of the 
camera. ) 

A similar line dividing the left 
hand piece of pie places the fill-in 
light. A light near the camera will 
give flat light. In the 45 degree re- 
gee will give modeling light. In the 

degree regions, side light, In the 
back of the circle you get back 
lights. Directly back of the sitter, a 
spotlight will rim the hair with light. 
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Words of the Week ; 


' 


Vowel Sounds: Ale, care, add, ah, sofa; 
éve, énd; ice, fll; tée, 6rb, ddd, food, foot; 
cube, irn; tip; oil, how Consonant Sounds: 
this, thin. In foreign words: ii—French u, 
German ii, y at end of syllable—French 
liquid J; x gr ch; n—French 
nasal m or n. In words of more than one 
svllable accented syllables are italicized 


Archimedes (ir ki mé déz), p. 21 Greek 
mathematician (287-212. B. C.). 

centrifugal (sén trif a gal) force, p. 19. 
That force which tends to impel a thing 
outward from a center of rotation. 

extraneous (éks trd né iis), p. 21.. Not 
essential, not a true of. 

inclinometer (in kli ném é tar), p. 19. 
An instrument or device for indicating the 
inclination to the horizontal of an axis of 
an aircraft. 

Jacomet (ya ké ma), p. 3. 

koala (ké 4G la; native pron. kdo la), p. 
11. Australian tree-climbing animal, about 
two feet long, with large, hairy: ears, grey 
fur, and sharp claws. It feeds on euc. 
tus leaves. 

philtre (fil tar) p. 35.,A potion, drug, or 
charm. 

prognosis (prdg né sis), p. 19. Forecast 
ot the-course of a di , 

quinine (kwi nin), p. 3. A bitter white 
crystalline substance obtained from cin- 
chona bark, used in medicine. 

rarefy (rdr & fi), p. 18. To become rare, 
thin, less dense. 

Riom (ri eee p. 3. 

scapegoat St), p. 16. A person or 
thing a th for ine " 

wallaby (wél 4 bi}, p. 11. A small or 
medium-sized kangaroo. 

wombat (wém bat), p. 11. A small, bur- 
a7 bear-like animal, found in Aus- 
tralia. ws 








YOUR CAMERA CAN a 
EARN YOU CASH 


TUDENTS are reminded that they 

may win a part of the $520 avail- 
able through the several projects for 
amateur photographers in this year’s 
Scholastic Awards. See the October 20 
or the February 9-13 issues or write 
for a free copy of the Scholastic 
Awards Rules Booklet. Address your 
request to: Scholastic, 430 Kinnard 


LT Avenue, Dayton, Ohio. 








FREE BOOKLET) 


ON FLASH PHOTOGRAPHY! 


A new, complete, fully illustrated booklet on 
FLASH photography! Tells how YOU can be a 
success from the start—put life into your pictures 
~take “shots” you'll treasure all your life! in- 
door pictures day or night—outdoor pictures in 
deep shadow or light—pictures shot against the 
sun! Double your picture-taking fun! Get this val- 
vable booklet! It’s offered to you FREE by Kalart, 
makers of the famous Kelart Micromatic Speed 
Flash. Write today! 


THE KALART COMPANY INC. 
Dept. $P-2, Stamford, Conn. 





PUZZLE-YOU 


MAGIC TRIANGLE 

Here—is a _ tri- 
angle (see dia- 
gram), with four 
numbers written 
on each of the 
three sides, and 
using the numbers 
from 1 to 9 inclu- 
sive. Can you re- 
arrange these 9 numbers, so that the sum 
of the four numbers on each side adds up 
to 20: in each case? 


EGG TESTING 

What is a simple way of finding out 
whether an egg is good or bad, without 
using candling? 


WHO ARE THEY? 
Identify the following prominent Ameri- 
can men, all in the public eye today. 
(a) Archibald MacLeish; (b) H 
Emerson Fosdick; (c) Paul de Kruif, 
(d) John W. Studebaker; (e) William 
Allen White; (£) William Lyon Phelps; 
(g) John G. Winant; (h) Charles F. Ket- 
tering; (i) Yehudi Menuhin; (j) Juan T. 
Trippe. 
WHAT TIME IS IT? 


When you are listening to a news broad- 
cast on your short-wave radio, and the 
time is 5:30 p. m. on Thursday in New 
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York City, what time is it in each of the 
following cities? 

(a) Los Angeles, Cal.; (b) Sydney, 
Australia; (c) Shanghai, China; (d) Mos- 
cow, Russia; (e) Rome, Italy; (f) Rio de 
Janeiro, Brazil. 


WHAT’S THE DIFFERENCE? 


Suppose you have two glasses of the 
same size and shape. Next suppose you 
fill one glass half-full of water, and the 
other, half-full of ink. Now take a tea- 
spoonful of water from the water-glass and 
pour it into the ink-glass. Mix the liquid 
in the ink-glass thoroughly. Next pour a 
teaspoonful of this mixture back into the 
water-glass. Is the quantity of water re- 
moved from the water-glass greater or 
less than the quantity of ink removed from 
the ink-glass? 


HASH TALK 
This is the conversation overheard in a 
restaurant between a waiter and a aa 
spective customer. What did they say 
“FU NE X?” “S, VF X.” “FU NE M?” 
“Ss, VFMN X.” 


NUMBERS TEST 
Complete the following sequences: 
ig ws Gee 
(b) 8, 7, 6, 11, 9,15 ...... 
Cop al, T37;, 13, 2... 
(d) 8, 9, 12, 18, 16, 17, ....... 
(e) 30, 60, 40, 80, 50, 100, ....... 


SIDNEY S. ROSS 


(Answers next week) 








Dreaming of a Lovelier- 


Looking Complexion? 








tone .. 


USE WESTMORE 


FOUNDATION CREAM 


Use it very sparingly ...just a gossamer thin 
veil of loveliness, then pat on powder. Your 
complexion will have a smooth, even glowing 
. will look fresh and flawless all day, 
or all evening. Developed by Hollywood’s 


famous make-up artists, the Westmores. Try 
it! At your toilet goods counter. Priced at 50¢. 


ued WBSTMORE - 





HOLLYWOOD 
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ENIUS usually hides its light under 
G a number of things—under a 
bushel, for example. But who ever 
heard of a genius hiding behind a 
catcher’s mask and chest protector? The 
fellow is- Morris “Moe” Berg, catcher- 
coach of the Boston Red ~Sox baseball 
team since 1935. 

After 19 years in the major leagues, 
Berg hung up his mask last month to 
become a diplomat! He was appointed 
good will ambassador to Central and 
South America. This is no empty title, 
no empty assignment. It’s a job Moe can 
do as competently as any man: in the 
country. 

As a major leaguer, the “Professor,” 
as he was known in the dugouts, was 
famous for two things: his woeful bat- 
ting and his brains. His teammates often 
“aig fun at him by pointing out that 

e had to have brains to last 19 years 
with a batting average of only .240. 


Master of Eight Languages 


But no one ever poked him in the I.Q. 
You couldn’t very well argue with a 
fellow who had two college degrees 
(from Princeton and Columbia), had 
attended the famous Sorbonne school 
in Paris, and was master of. eight 
languages. 

Some people say, “Parlez vous Fran- 
cais?” and are convinced they are bi- 
lingual. Berg’s knowledge of languages 
begins with their word roots and works 
up to the colloquialisms. 

He has twice circled the globe, cross- 
ing Europe and the Orient. On one of 
his trips he took a remarkable series of 
motion pictures, including shots from 
the Trans-Siberian Railway, views of the 
Taj Mahal, and a startling night street 
scene in Berlin in January, 1933, when 


Hitler was appointed Chancellor of the . 


Reichstag. 

Among other things, the Professor is 
an authority on phonetics, philology, 
political philosophy, and Romance lan- 
guages. He is also an inventor of a lens 
or color photography, a business man, 
and a lawyer. 


Information Please Star 


He is one of the few guest stars who 
ever showed up the board of experts on 
Information Please. Radio fans two 
winters ago were astonished to hear a 
baseball player hit safely on the follow- 
ing: the difference between poi, soy, 
loy, oy; the gist of the Bordereau letter; 
an outline of the Willy-Nicky corre- 
spondence; and the names of the bright- 
est comet, brightest planet, brightest 
satellite,-and brightest star. 

And he wasn’t primed with this in- 
formation. What he knows —and it’s 
plenty — is at his tongue’s end. 

Naturally the astute Mr. Berg some- 
what awed his teammates on the 








International News Photo 


MacArthur as a cadet at West Point. 


THEY 
PLAYED 
BASEBALL 





diamond. But they all liked him. In 
recent years, he spent most of his time 
in the bull pen, warming up and coach- 
ing the pitchers. During the lulls, he 
would take the pitchers around the 
world, telling them about the forei 
countries he had visited, the sights Ie 
had seen, and the people he had met. 

He took a lar liking to young 
Jack Wilson, and Wilson loved these 
tales. After a game, Jack would say to 
Al Schacht, the third base coach: 

“Al, you should have been in the 
bull pen this afternoon. Moe had us in 
Russia.” 

Playing with Moe was like a daily 
Burton Holmes travelogue. 


Baseball’s Greatest Soldier 


The Professor isn’t the only baseball 
player doing his bit for Uncle Sam. 
Such famous stars as Hank Greenberg, 
Bobby Feller, Hugh Mulcahy, and Cecil 
Travis are all “pitching” for us in the 
armed forces. 

Another former baseball player who 
is hitting home runs as a soldier is — 
well, let Joe Williams, ace Scripps-How- 
ard sports writer, tell you about him. 


“The first baseball game between An- — 


napolis and West Point was played on 
May 18, 1901. A tall cadet somewhat 
on the thin-frame side played left field 
in that game. He was destined to touch 
the stars with his saber in later years. 
Today he stands out as America’s No. 1 
military figure. MacArthur, of course. 


Slowing Up the Enemy 


“In those days, as now, MacArthur 
was tall and straight as a ramrod. He 
stood six feet one inch in his bare feet. 
He weighed around 145 pounds. He 
was fast, had a DiMaggio throwing arm, 
could go and get the ball, and hit well 
enough. 

; coach had him hitting second, 
which would suggest he aah lay the 
ball down (bunt), a popular stratagem 
in the dead-ball days. In this particular 
game he was at bat three times, didn’t 
get a hit, but scored a run and stole a 
base. Nobody hit one out his way, so 
he had an idle day in the field. 

“Army won the game by scoring three 
runs in the third—and it was Mac- 
Arthur who started the rally and scored 
the first run. 

“There was a return game the follow- 
ing spring. This time Army was beaten, 
but one of the features of the game was 
a peg by MacArthur from deep in the 
outfield, which robbed the Navy pitcher 
of a home run. . . . The West Point 
historian writes: ‘MacArthur's ect 
peg to the * eae held Raudenbush’s tre- 
mendous e to a triple.’ Even in 
those days the young man knew a thing 


or several about slowing up the enemy, 


didn’t he?” 
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Poslam Works Wonders on Surface Pimples 
When you're troubled with embarrass- 
ing surface pimples that often cause you 
to shy away from <‘l the fun—just do this 
as thousands of happy young men and 
women have for over thirty-five years. Put 
your faith in Poslam Ointment and Soap. 
First thoroughly cleanse face with non- 
alkali Poslam Soap, then apply medicated 
Poslam Ointment —the surprising results 
will delight you, for Poslam starts to work 
right away! You know Poslam must be 
good, for over 18 million packages have 
been sold—costs so little _— 
at druggists everywhere. 
Get Poslam teday and get results ! é 
A recent survey made among \ 
nurses from coast to coast 
showed that 96% approved 


Poslam for the claims made for 
it; recommended by doctors! 


FR 2 Génerovs cintment sample — write te 
Pesiam, Dept. B3, 254 W. 54th $t., N.Y.C. 


POSLAM ointmenr 
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PLAY BALL — KEEP FIT 


The President of the U. S. has given Base- 
ball the GO signal for ‘42. American boys 
and men must be fit—healthy—strong—in- 
dustrious. To work hard and get results 
Americans must have time to relex, an 

Baseball, the All-American game, provides 
the relaxation and builds healthy bodies. 


DIMAGGIO WILLIAMS MIZE 
Choose your baseball bats as the Cham- 
pions do and insist on your favorite 
player's autograph and the Louisville 
* Slugger Trademark on 
the bat you buy. 

FREE. A copy of 










“Famous Slugger Year 
Book for 1942". Ask 
jour dealer or send 5c 
in stamps direct to 
Department S-32. 





LASS PIN & RING , 
CATALOG 
PINS 30* up-RINGS $1.50 ' 
Pee Cy 
oma up-te- hd wu! 

pm oy ah 
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Jerusalem 


(Continued from page 26) 

tions. One, if drunk in the dark of the 
moon, was a love philtre. A piece of 
calico or a pound of we would pur- 
chase half a pint: probably good value 
in most cases. Some claim that there 
were spells that made the brew even 
more potent. Unfortunately, they have 
been forgotten. The water from her 
spring is still good for keeping rheuma- 
tism away, though. Old men in the vil- 
lage still send their grandchildren for 
it as their grandmothers used to send 
them when they were children, in the 
days when they would find Aunt Debby 
5 in her cabin door between the 
tiger lilies. 

They say in the village that she still 
sits there on summer evenings. Not 
every evening andnot for all eyes. An 
evening when the mist rises and the 
fireflies flash in the grass under the 
apple trees is best, but even in broad 
daylight small girls make a curious ges- 
ture as they pass the door that is no 
longer there between the tiger lilies. 
Village children no longer curtsy to 
their elders, but there is a suggestion 
of ac in this ciffious duck and 
bob that they make toward the cellar 
hole. 

Bowing to Aunt Debby, they call 
_ ae 
She was sitting at her door as the 
men went past on their way to the war. 
Jonathan Evans was with them, though 
he was only eighteen and small for his 
age. He was carrying the bundle of 
clothes that she had packed for him. 
There was a white shirt in it that had 
been his father’s. Jonathan was an or- 
phan. He lived with Aunt Debby, who 
was his great-aunt. She gave a wave as 
he passed that made him know that she 
understood that he had to save the 
Union and free the slaves. They un- 
derstood each other without speech. 
The wave said that she’d hoe the gar- 
den and manage the sheep. 

In his eighteen vears Jonathan had 
never been out of Jerusalem except 
to the sawmill at the crossroads. He 
had always wanted to see.“outside,” and 


now was his chance. “Outside,” how-- 


eyer, proved disappointing. There was 
ah emptiness about it. It had none of 
the sheltered cosiness of Jerusalem and 
none of the glitter and elegance that he 
had expected. Jonathan’s notions of the 
world were based on a stray Currier 
and Ives print or two, Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin, a tattered copy of Godey’s 
Ladies’ Book, and accounts by returned 
travellers who had been as far south 
as Montpelier or even Boston. His ideas 
includ plush chairs, crimson cur- 
tains, marble-topped tables, stri 

candy, ladies in purple silk aliens 
(Continued on next page) 








Look at all the 


ways you can use a 


CORONA 


PORTABLE TYPEWRITER 


TYPE ALL YOUR SCHOOLWORK 
Typing saves your time, helps you get bet- 
ter marks with neater, better homework. 





EARN MONEY IN SPARE TIME 
Ask mother, dad and the neighbors to let 
you do typing for them. It’s easy work for 
you, fun too! 





Speedline Corona, Sterling model, the fast- 
est, easiest-writing portable you ever saw. 
Has the Regulation Standard keyboard and 
many typing aids. Modern design, long 
lasting. See Corona dealer for free trial. 


CORONA 


~----= MAIL THIS COUPON ------ 
LCSMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC 
Desk 3, 725 E. Washington St., Syracuse, N.Y. 


I am interested in buying a Corona portable. 
Please send me further information and prices. 
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And it’s the LAST CALL for 
THE M. GRUMBACHER 
MEMORIAL AWARD! 





PRIZES: Ist—$50, 2nd—$25, 3rd—$15 
Five Honorable Mentions of $5 Each 

You may be able to think of many more 
historically important dates, hut to you 
March 25, 1942, may top them all! For 
that is the date that all entries must be 
received for the M. Grumbacher Mem- 
orial Award for Oils—the award that 
offers national prestige as well as prizes 
to the winners! So start mow on your 
entry—while there is still time to do 
your best work—and to win! 

Speaking of your best work, keep one 
thing in mind: no tennis player ever 
won a tournament with an inferior rac- 
quet; and no artist—or student—ever 
gave his best “performance” with poor 
material. Do what experienced artists 
do—look for the name “Grumbacher” 
on artists’ supplies. 


M. GRUMBACHER 


Manufacturers of 
Artists’ Brushes, Colors and Material 
464 W. 34th Street, New York 


aarsts 


os 
For Everyone The Outstanding 


a 
LAST CALL! 
ee. 
YOUR LAST CHANCE 
TO GET THESE \™GO\ BILLS 


OR OTHER VALUABLE prizes // 


Hurry—-get your entry in the mail now to 
be eligible for a $50 First Prize! You have 
two chances.to win $50—for your Textile 
Design or your Pictorial Art. There are 
many other valuable prizes too! But Hurry 
—send in your entry now! Don’t miss your 
chance to win one of these many prizes— 


16 FEXTILE AWARDS! 


$50 First Prize—$25 Second Prize—$15 
Third Prize—and 5 Fourth Prizes for best 
examples of desi applied to textiles by 
free brush, stencilling, silk screen, air brush 
or batik, using Prang Textile Colors, water 
colors, crayons or tempera. 


26 PICTORIAL AWARDS! 
50 First Prize—$25 Second Prize—$15 
hird Prize—and 10 Fourth Prizes awarded 
for pictorial work. 
— Prizes in both awards for Groups 
1 an . 











USE THESE 
OLD FAITHFUL PRODUCTS 
FOR BEST RESULTS: 


Crayonex 
Pastelle 
Prang Textile Colors 


Prang Water Colors 
Exeello Squares 
Prang Tempera 











enough for a sheep to hide under, ele- 
gant gentlemen cracking whips over 
slaves, ¢arpets with flowers on them, 
peacocks, and pink ice cream. 

None of these things was anywhere 
to be seen. 

The landscape had the same frost- 
nipped maples, the same clumps of fern 
turned orange and brown, hills not 
very different from his own hills, but 
ranged wrong. Perhaps the Winooski 
was the worst disappointment. puns 
had to cross the river, the men said. 
To Jonathan a river meant the Mis- 
sissippi, grand and vast, so wide that 
the opposite shore with its strange trees 
and runaway slaves faded into the mist. 
Great boats would float on it with black 
smoke in a plume behind them and 
music in the cabin and gamblers with 
grand waistcoats and diamond studs. 
Fur-trappers would go down on flat- 
boats, singing. There would be buffalo 
and Indians, and crocodiles and pink 
birds as tall as a young heifer. . . 

The Winooski was too large for a 
brook. You couldn’t wade across it, but 
had to go tramping through the dust 
to find a bridge. Considered as a brook 
it was an annoyance. As a river it was 
a complete failure. Not a flamingo in 
sight—not even a crocodile. Besides, his 
feet hurt him. He stopped to take off 
his boots. He had not worn them since 
the winter and they pinched his toes 
cruelly. He was just uncurling them 
when the voice of the sergeant cut into 
his moment of comfort. 

What ugly voices they had “outside.” 

He jammed his feet back into the 
boots and plodded on through the dust 
that the horses’ feet raised. There was 
no dust in Jerusalem. It made tears run 
out of his eyes. It burned the inside of 
his nose and gritted between his teeth. 
He coughed and panted and sneezed 
and limped for fifteen miles. 

Just when he decided to go back he 
probably could not have told. Perhaps 
it was when the sergeant shouted at 
him for lagging behind in Montpelier 
to gaze open-mouthed into a shop win- 
dow: There was a lady in it as beauti- 
ful as any of the pictures in Godey’s. 
She had braids of hair the color of a 
young chick and she was wearing a 
scarlet shawl with a border that Bad 
every color you could think of in it. 
She was looking just over his head with 
enormous blue eyes and holding out her 
hand with a pink rose in it. re was 
another rose in her hair and her dress 
was sky-blue. He was still waiting to 
see if she would move when the ser- 
geant bellowed at him. 

“You're not a“wax figure,” was what 
he said, “though ani make a good 
one. eee 

This remark was wasted on Jonathan 
as wit, but it succeeded in making him 
feel if anything more unhappy than 


ever. Perhaps 


include ice cream—that mysterious deii- 
cacy. At any rate, when the volunteers 
were ready to take the train at the 
Junction the next morning, Jonathan 
was missing. 

“He’s gone home, of course,” the 
lieutenant said. “Where else would he 
go? You'll soon pick him up.” 

There was another troop train leav- 
ing that afternoon. They could travel 
by that, he said, and the troopers gal- 
loped off into the dust, not without ex- 
changing a few remarks about homesick 
louts who deserted. 

In his bare feet Jonathan had trav- 
elled fast. He followed the road at 
night, but when dawn came, he went 
cross-lots, wading brooks and splashin 
theengs swamps. Once he missed his 
way, but he had gope through the first 
gate and was plodding wearily. up to 
erusalem when: he heard horses be- 

ind him. A moment before he had 
been dragging his. feet, wondering if 
he could take another step; now he 
ran, but though the trees began to 
move faster, the hoofbeats grew louder. 
They had to stop at the gate. He could 
hear the troo cursing. The few mo- 
ments while 
were the ones he needed. He reached 
the hollow-log just in time, shoved his 
boots: and his bundle into it, crawled 
in himself, and lay there panting. 

He heard the horses come scrabbling 
up the rocky slope, then their feet go 
squelch, squelch, in the soft spot, and 
the squeak of leather and a hoof ring- 
ing suddenly on a stone. 

He heard the trooper say: “Come up, 
you brute. I'll teach you to shy at your 
shadow,” and the horses panting as they 
galloped through the mud. Then there 
was the pause at the upper gate and 
soon there was the sound of hoofs 
going thud thock, thud thock, on the 

rm turf. 


Jonathan did not move after th 
were gone. He even slept a little whi 
they were in the v. hunting for 
him. They gave it up 
so. Aunt Debby was so evidently and 
honestly surprised. by their visit, an- 
swered their questions with such frank- 
ness, fed them so mes on plain 
doughnuts and maple syrup and a part 
ridge that she had shot herself, that 
they soon ceased to mistrust her. She 
prescribed some yarb tea for the dis- 
comfort that the fat trooper experl- 
enced after meals, and ser = not take 
a penny for it. 

They asked at the other cabins, but 
no one had seen Jonathan. They got 
very muddy tramping pes “og 
to get to a cave on Little Wildcat. 
was the thin ’s idea that here 

be a cave and all the boys in the 


ge were delighted to show it to the 


the final decision came | 
when he learned that army fare did not 


e gate was being opened | 


er an hour or | 
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soldiers. The fat trooper was tired of 
this idea long before they reached the 
cave which was not much more than 
one rock leaning against another and 
as empty as a broken bottle: 

This was what the fat trooper puffed 
out and he added that these folks had 
certainly not seen the boy and that he 
was of the opinion that the army was 
well rid of him. 

“He’s probably hiding in these woods 
somewhere, but we might as well hunt 
for a chipmunk in a stone wall. Where- 
ever we'd be, he’d be somewhere else,” 
the thin one said. : 

The fat one agreed, and added that 
the thing to do was to ride back to 
Montpelier and have dinner at the 
Pavilion. They must not miss that train, 
he said conscientiously, and if the boy 
had stopped for the night somewhere, 
as he probably had, they’d meet him on 
the road, wouldn’t they? 

So they set ig agg still in the 
soft coolness of the log, heard the 
horses go past him down the hill. He 
lay there for a long time listening to 
make sure that they had really gone. 
At last he started to crawl out, but a 
noise in the woods set his heart beat- 
ing hard. Could one of them be sneak- 
ing back to catch him? Then he heard 
a hen partridge talking to her chicks. 
The noise was only the covey among 
the leaves. 

At last he was out, the blood singing 
in his ears, his eyes dazzled by the sun 


spattering through the maples, his knees’ 


= pins and needles prickling in his 
eet. 

Aunt Debby showed no surprise 
when his shadow cut off the sunlight 
from her door. 

“Thought you might be back, Jona- 
than,” was all she said. “I’ve got water 
_ Guess you might like to wash your 
eet.” 


He soaked them in the hot suds, ate 
the food she brought him. 

“It’s big, outside,” he said once; and 
later: “There was a shawl in a store 
window in the city. Red. Awful bright 
—and a lot of other colors in the edge 
of it. Like the leaves when they turn. 
You ought to have a shawl for winter.” 

“There’s plenty of fine things out- 
side,” Aunt Debby said, in a tone of 
strict neutrality, “and there are those 
that like it there.” 


J onaTHan went on pouring maple 
syrup into the holes of a doughnut. He 
got up after a while and walked out 
into the valley. He looked at the cabins 
with the traces of seed corn hanging 
beside the doors, at the gardens on the 
hillside with the corn in shocks and 
the pumpkins shining in the sunlight, at 
the place on Owl's Head where he shot 
the 2m at the children playing around 
the schoolhouse. He listened to the gur- 
gle of the spring and to the crows in the 
pines, to “women turning spinning 
wheels and singing, to the sheep run- 
ning on the turf, to the school-bell call- 
ing the children in from their game. 
He took long breaths of air that smelled 
faintly of balsam and wood smoke and 
wet leaves. 

He walked to the graveyard under 
the apple trees and leaned on the fence, 
looking down at the gray stones among 
the ground pine and myrtle. There was 
an apple at the top of the tree that 
the pickers had left. 

“No, not left,” Jonathan thought. 
“They couldn't reach it.” 

A gust of soft wind shook the tree 
and the apple fell at his feet. He picked 


_ it up and bit into its red cheek. 


With the taste of the apple still in 
his mouth and the picture o F cscosoc 
clear now in his mind beside the picture 
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of the world outside it, he walked back 
to the cabin. 

His aunt was sitting on the doorstep. 
His bundle of clothes, his boots with 
the laces knotted together, the tin din- 
ner pail that he used to carry to school, 
were beside her on the doorstep. He 
hung the boots around his neck, picked 
up the bundle and the pail, and stood 
for a moment looking down at his aunt's 
small brown figure. 

At last he said, “Good-bye, Aunt 
Debby,” and she nodded the way she 
did when she was pleased and said, 
“Good-bye, Jonathan.” 

Then he went back and fought all 
through the war. 

“I see,” says the visitor, eating rasp- 
berries from the tangle of bushes that 
are growing up among Aunt Debby’s 
lilacs—no raspberries distill sunshine 
into sweetness as raspberries do in Jer- 
usalem — “he had to test the strange 
things by the familiar ones.” 

“He had to touch earth—his earth,” 
says someone else, “you know, like that 
giant. We all have te, sometimes—to 
live.” 

“Did he come back?” asks the visitor, 
carefully lifting up a tiger-lily blossom 
to look into its freckled face. (Evi- 
dently the right sort of visitor to bring 
to gee Once there was one who 
picked them. Mrs. Appleyard. doesn’t 
know where she is now.) 

“Not to stay,” Mrs. Appleyard says, 
“but I think he must have come to see 
her because one of the old women in 
the village—she used to come up here 
for water from the spring when she was 
a child—told me that she had often 
seen Aunt Debby sitting here wearing 
her Paisley shawl. It was a Paisley with 
a scarlet centre, she said.” 


Reprinted from ‘Mrs. Appleyard’s Year, by Louise 


Andrews Kent, by permission of Houghton Mifflin 
Company, publishers. 








HIGGINS PHOTO PASTE — the handy 
substitute for RUBBER CEMENT 
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HERE’S A TECHNIQUE 
THAT WON’T WORK 











Whether or not you’re a Tillie Tiltnose, 
or a Joe Smoothie, you’ll make many a 
social slip, unless you have a copy of 


“BOY = GIRL” 


Second Series 


This book has a laugh on every page, and 
a social tip in every laugh. It's a runnin 
story of the adventures of a high schoo 
bunch (Central High), with all the trim- 
mings (even a favorite hangout called 
Pop's Place) in an average American town 
( Middlevale ). 


The manners of the characters aren’t 
labelled as good, bad, or indifferent. That 
would spoil the story. But you won't — 
specs to see why Jerry is the most popular 
girl in school, or ay Tom is Central’s 
pride and joy. They know all the answers — 





How to ask for dates — and get them 

How to dress for, talk to, dance with, and 
introduce dates 

What to wear for school and “special occo- 
sions” 

How to entertain at home 

How to be up-to-date in EVERYTHING 











Get your HOME copy today! 


80 pages with attractive col- 
ored cover. Only 25c a copy, 
if 10 or more copies are 
ordered by one person. 35c¢ 
for single copies. Cash with 
order. 8-3-2-42 
SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP 
430 Kinnard Avenue, 
Dayton, Ohio 


Gentlemen: Please send me copies 
of “Boy Dates Girl” at 35c each; 10 
copies at 25c each; 100 or more 20c 
each. I enclose $ 


Name ... 


Address 





Not Thirsty 


Mrs. Jones: “Did you give the goldfish 
fresh water?” 

Maid: “What's the use? They didn’t 
drink what I gave them yesterday.” 


Revenge 


Some years ago George Bernard 
Shaw addressed us Americans as “dear 
boobs” in a radio talk. Newspapers here 
howled in protest but did nothing else. 
Not until the New York Times, that 
sedate and conservative journal, re- 
ported Shaw’s visit to Miami two years 
ago did we retaliate properly for the 
insult. 

The Times reported the arrival of 
Mrs. G. B. Shaw in Miami and related 
her activities there at great length. Mrs. 
Shaw went to this luncheon, Mgs. Shaw 
went to that dinner, Mrs. Shaw attended 
these, those and other such functions. 
Finally at the bottom of the long article 
was this concluding, sweetly revenge- 
ful note: 

“Mrs. Shaw was accompanied by her 
husband, George Bernard Shaw, a 


writer.” 


Gone, but Not Forgotten 


Willie. (lost in Pullman): “Porter, 
where is my berth?” 

Porter: “Can't you remember? Are 
you sure it wasn’t in one of the other 
sleepers?” 

Willie: “All I can remember is that 
when I left for a drink my window over- 
looked a lake.” 


Paul Bunyan 


“With feet like yours you should get a | 


job with the government.” 
“What doing?” 
“Stomping out forest fires.” 


Heh, Heh! 


Little Boy: “Heh! Heh! Heh!” 

Man: “What's the joke?” 

Little Boy: “Mamma gave me a quar- 
ter — heh, heh!” 

Man: “Yeah—go on.” 

Little Boy: “I only asked for a dime, 
heh, heh!” . 

Man: “And what's so funny about 
that?” 

Little Boy: “I only wanted a nickel, 
heh, heh!” 


—Cornell Widow 


From A Thousand Laughs 


Whaddya Know, Joe? 


“Hey, Joe! What’s cooking?” 
“Nothing. It always smells like this 


around here.” 
“The Lookout,’ Weaver High School, Hartford, Conn. 


Lemon or Sauce? 


“Waiter,” said the fussy diner, “I 
want some oysters. But they musn’t be 
too large or too small, too old or too 
tough, and they mustn't be salty. I want 
them cold and I want them at once.” 

“Yes, sir,” bowed the waiter, “with or 
without pearls?” 


Tops 


Girl: “I want a big country estate and 
on top of that I want a lovely mansion.” 

Boy: “And on top of that?” 

Girl: “A roof, silly!” 








Ask Your Vocational 
Guidance Teacher About 


YOUR CAREER 
IN DEFENSE 


By SHELBY CULLOM DAVIS 


The book that shows how to get 
the right job for you in America’s 
vast Defense Program 


HARPER 








PRATT INSTITUTE 
» ‘THE ART SCHOOL 


DEGREE COURSES—Architecture, Art Education 


ES—Advertising Design. 
Design, Interior Design 


55th Year 


CERTIFICATE COURS 
IMustration. Industrial 


38 Studios 90 Instructors 
Catalogue upon request 


James C. Boudreau, Director, Brooklyn, N. ‘. 

















SCHOLASTIC: A national magazine for high school classes. Published by Scholastic Corporation, Dayton. Ohio, New York, N. Y., and by oe ally R. Robinson, President; 
Treasurer. Bureau of j;UBSCRIPTION 


G. H. McCracken, Vice President; A. K. Oliver, 


Social Studies Edition or English Edition: Two or more to one address. $1.00 a year (32 i 
Single subscription (Combined or Teacher Edition only): $2.00 a year. Single copies: current issues, 7 
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Take Care of That Car! An Editorial 
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The March of Events ... 

Today’s Trends in the Light of the 
Past: Russia and the Pacific War, 


by Philip Dorf 
Everyone's civic and Patriotic Duty, 
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Our American Heritage: 19. The War 
for Union, by Henry S. Commager 
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Check Up on Yourself: Quiz 
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Test Dive, 16,000 Feet, by 
John J. Floherty 
Poetry Album: Siegfried Sassoon. . 
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Margaret Mayorga 
Round Table, edited by 
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(Answers in Teachers’ Edition) 
A. NAMES AND PLACES IN THE 
NEWS 
Match the identifications with the 
names or places by placing the letter 
of the description in the space be- 
fore the name or place. 


. ersary. 
Cripps b. To be linked to U.S. 
by new highway. 
2.—_India c. New 


3.—Nicholas Hor- g d. Target of expected 

thy German Middle 

4 aes R t 

.—-Jav: e. To as Regen 
java of Hungary 

5.—Riom £. Where France's 

“scapegoats” are on 


—Russian Army , «7 
7._Alaska — 
B. PICK THEM OUT 

Four of the following countries are 


in the strategic and uneasy Middle 
East. Check them off. 


pical Keystone” 





What Do You Know About the News? 


1—Sir Stafford a. Celebrated its 24th - 
anniv 


mem 
British War Cab- 


Iraq Java Formosa Iran 
Syria Afghanistan Tunisia 


C. TAKE YOUR CHOICE 

One of the phrases in each ques- 
tion is correct. Check the correct 
one. 


1.__Russia’s ultimate objective is to 
destroy the German Amny, but its 
prea: Ars objective is: (a) to keep. 
the Germans from organizing a 
spring counter-offensive; (b) to 
stay strictly on the defensive this 
winter and let the Germans do all 
the attacking; (c) to make no 
more attacks on the Germans this 
winter and concentrate on beating 
Rumania. 
ge fall of Java will give the Japa- 

: (a) Control of the Indies 

sat open the way for an attack on 
Australia; (b) a base of operations 
“gen the pene in oe 
c a 
sible ieee. on Mleach 
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25c BUYS THIS 
CARTOON BOOK 


Cartooning is great fun, and 
“Pen Tips on Cartooning’ 
contains 48 pages of helpful 
lessons. Send for this book 
rae ya or bas” it at your 
des ~ Yas 


BALL Pens for cartooning, 
2-o0z. bottie ui .. 


Ink, Book, Crow Quil: tc 
and Penholder, known as 


SPEEDBALL 


CARTOON SET 
No. 6 
Sells for one dollar, 
a real kit for the amateur 
cartoonist, containing the 


professional pens for the 
subject. 


MIUNT PEN C0. 


CAMDEN, 1.3.. USA. 





TAKE A TIP FROM 


JACK TEAGARDEN- 


Ty «Martin! 


It’s easier to 
play, has better 
tone, and you'll make 
faster progress playing 
the same horn ng 
professionals use an 
recommend. Oppor- 
tunities for fun, 
fame and fortune 
were never greater! 
But—get started 
right—on the best 
instrument made— 
a Martin. Easy pay- 
ments. Send for 
FREE folder—also 
FREE photoofJack 
Teagarden. Men- 
tion instrument 
you play or 
preter. 


Saxophones « Trumpets « Tromb ° Cornets 
BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 


MARTI DEPT. F. ELKHART, IND. 
Find and tng 


rings and 
cree am and clubs. Attractive prices 30c 
770.06 _ b aay Bg me dg gold plated, silver, 
é Dest P, METAL ARTE 00. tos, Rochester, H.¥. A 


STAMPS 


“ae MONTHLY FREE—Forty pages. Includes 
lopedia. FREE. Write EMPIRE STAMP. 
Den 38. Toronto, Canada 
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wide world 


in addition to nets for peace time purposes 

agreat part of our seaininiaiiital production is j 
turned to the manufacturing of camouflage ; 
siete and aiveratt:innen edide...kabieeho de 


America’s Armed Forces here and abroad. 
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